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Notes. 


“GARETH AND LYNETTE.” 

Ihave just been reading the story of Gareth in 
Sir Thos. Malory’s History of Prince Arthur, and 
have been greatly struck with the deviations of 
Tennyson’s version from the more ancient story. 
For my own part I much prefer the prose narrative, 
which is more consistent and natural. Probably 
many will be interested in having a brief sketch 
ofeach of these versions, told in such a way that 
they may be readily compared together ; but, be- 
fore entering on the stories themselves, the reader 


must be reminded that the word “ Gareth” is the | 
only name which the poct has not more or less | 


altered, as the subjoined table will plainly show : 
Tennyson. History of Pr. Arthur. 
Lynette and Lyonors. Linet and Lionés. 
The Evening-star, or Hes- The Green Knight, Sir Per- 
tolope. 
The Ked Knight, Sir Peri- 
mones. 


perus. 
The Noonday-sun, or Meri- 
es, 
The Morning-star, or Phos- 
phorus. 
Night, or Nox. 


Death, or Mors. 


saunt of India. 
The Black Knight of the 
. Black Lands, Sir Peread. 
The Red Knight of the Red 
Lands, Sir Lronside. 


The classic names of Hesperus, Meridies, Phos- 
phorus, Nox, and Mors appear to me especially 
out of character in this British romance. 


The Blue Knight, Sir Per- | 


CHAPTER I. 

The Historical Account.—King Arthur was 
| holding his annual Whitsun festival at the city 
{and eastle of King Kenedon, on the sands in the 

borders of Wales, when three men on horseback 

land a dwarf on foot drew nigh. The horsemen 
| alighted, and, giving their steeds to the dwarf to 
| hold, approached the castle gate. The middle one 
| of the three was young, tall, and broad shouldered, 
j and his “hands were the largest that ever man 
saw.” He entered the presence-chamber leaning 
on the shoulders of his two companions, over 
whom he towered a foot and a half in height. 
“ A boon, sir king,” he said modestly ; and being 
told to name it, craved three gifts, one to be 
granted forthwith and the other two at the next 
anniversary. All he asked at present was that he 
might be taken into the king’s service for meat and 
drink till next Whitsuntide. His prayer was at 
once vouchsafed, and the king ordered his steward, 
Sir Kay, “to take the young man and treat him 
as a lord’s son.” Sir Kay received him sulkily, 
and from the unusual size of his hands nicknamed 
him Beaumains (not “ Fairhands”*), and put him 
into the kitchen, but his two companions departed, 
leaving him behind. 

When Sir Launcelot saw how churlishly the 
young stranger was treated, he rebuked the steward 
sharply, but Sir Kay heeded him not ; and the 
young stranger “ went to the hall doorand sat him 
down among the boys and lads, and there ate he 
sadly with them.” For twelve months he put up 
with this insulting treatment, but in all those days 
“he never displeased either man or child, but was 
invariably meek and courteous.” 

The next Pentecost the king held at Carlion in 
unusual state; and on Whitsunday a damsel 
entered, and said, “A lady of great worship is 
oppressed by a tyrant, who will not allow her to 
quit her castle, and wants to force himself upon 
her against her will. She has sent to crave aid of 
thee, sir king, and hopes you will permit one of 
your knights to espouse her cause.” She refused 
to give up the name of the lady, but said the 
oppressor was called the Red Knight of the Red 
| Lands. Then said the king, “If you withhold the 

lady's name, no Knight of the Round Table can 
undertake the cause.” At this arose the stranger 
nicknamed Beaumains, and said, “Sir king, I 
; have a boon to ask. I have now been with you 
for twelve months, and the time is come for me: 
to prefer my other two petitions.” “ Ask,” said 
the king; “they shall be granted at my peril.” 


* Tennyzon’s Fair-hands is very improper. We 

speak of “ fine fruit,” “ fine vegetables,” “ fine fellows,” 

| meaning large, but never use farr in this sense. ‘‘ Fine- 

| hands,” in the sense of /ig-hands, would do, but “ Fair- 

| hands” gives quite a wrong idea. Instead of “ Fine- 

| face” and “ Pair-hands,” the poet ought to have said 
Fair-face and Fine (i.e. Big) hands. 
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And the young man replied, “ Grant me, sir king, 
this adventure.” 
king. “ And grant that Sir Launcelot may dub 
me knight,” said Beaumains. “So be it,” was the 
gracious answer. 

The damsel now broke out indignantly, and 
cried, “ Fie on it, fie, I say ! What, shall no one but 
a kitchen page be given me?” And she was ex- 
ceeding angry, left the presence-chamber, mounted 
her horse, and departed. At this moment one 
entered and told Beaumains that a dwarf was at 
the gate, who had brought a steed and armour. 
And the young man went and armed himself ; 
then, having taken leave of the king, he rode 
after the damsel. 

Tennyson's Version.—Gareth was the youngest 
and tallest son of Lot, King of Orkney, and Belli- 
cent (the history says his mother was Morgawse, 
Arthur's sister), and, thirsting for adventure, he 
wanted to join his two brothers (the history says 
his three brothers, Gawain, Agravine, and Gaheris 
in the court of King Arthur; but his mother, in 
order to quash the wish, said, more in banter than 
in earnest, she would consent to his so doing on 
the following conditions: that he concealed his 
name and served as a kitchen menial for twelve 
months and a day. She thought his proad heart 
would revolt from such degradation, but he re- 
plied, “The body may be in thrall, yet the mind 
be free.” Next morning ere daybreak he started 
with two servitors, who had waited on him from 
his birth, and making his way southwards came to 
Camelot (the history says King Kenedon, in 
Wales). On reaching the castle an old warder 
came out and asked his business, and Gareth said, 
“We be tillers of the soil, who have left our 
ploughs to come and see the glories of the king.” 
On hearing this the old greybeard began to banter 
the strangers ; but, heeding him not, they entered 
the court and came with other suitors to the 
great hall, where the king was seated on his 
throne administering justice, as was his wont. 
When it came to Gareth’s turn, he cried, “ A boon, 
sir king. Grant me for meat and drink to serve 
among thy kitchen knaves a twelvemonth and a 
day, but seek not to know my name.” The king 
smiled at the request, and answered, “ Then must 
my seneschal be thy master.” And Sir Kay un- 


willingly took the young stranger in charge, and | 


called him in mockery “Sir Fine-face” and “ Sir 
Fair-hands” (? Big-hands). And Gareth “ under- 
went the sooty yoke of kitchen vassalage” the 
allotted time. 

One day he tilted with Sir Gawain, and, having 
overthrown him, went and told the king, saying, 
* Joust can 1; make me thy knight, sir king, in 
secret.” And the king replied, ‘* Make thee my 
knight! My knights are sworn to hardihood.” 
And Gareth made answer, “So be it.” (Compare 
this with the original tale, as given above.) 


“You shall have it,” said the | 


| That very same day came into the hall a damsel 

of high degree, who said, “ My name, O king, is 
Lynette, and I come to crave a boon for my sister 
| Lyonors,* a lady of high lineage, who lives in 
| Castle Perilous. Three knights defend the three 
passages to her castle, and a fourth holds her a 
captive, wanting to wed her against her will, 
Send therefore, I pray thee, thy chief man, Sir 
Lancelot, to deliver her.” The king then asked 
“the fashion of these knights”; and the maid 
replied, “* Three of them call themselves Day, viz, 
Morning-star, Noon-star, and Evening-star; but 
the fourth names himself Night, and oftener 
Death.” 

Then rose Gareth and cried, “ A boon, sir king, 
Be this quest mine. Thy promise, king.” And 
Arthur could not gainsay his word, and said, 
“Go.” And all were filled with amazement ; but 
the damsel was indignant, and cried in her anger, 
|“ Fie, O king! I asked for thy chiefest knight and 
you give me your kitchen knave.” So saying, she 
left the presence-chamber, mounted her horse, 
passed “ the weird white gate,” and rode off. And 
Sir Gareth found a war-steed ready for him, the 
gift of the king, and his two companions (in the 
history they had left) waiting for him, with shield, 
and casque, and spear. So he armed himself and 
rode after the damsel. 

This is no place for criticism, but I fancy none 
can read these two accounts and not regret the 
alterations. The arrogance of the damsel is truly 
offensive, and her telling the king the name of her 
sister deprives the poet of a capital point, viz. the 
impossibility of a Table Knight engaging in an 
anonymous adventure. I think also the brag of 
the “meek” Gareth that he could joust, and 
claiming knighthood of the king in secret, is no 
improvement, but the reverse. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


Lavant, Chichester. 
(To be continued.) 


“SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE,” 

I observe that our editor, in his interesting 
paper upon “Shakespeare in France” in this 
month’s number of the Nineteenth Century, leaves 
undecided the question as to the earliest mention 
of Shakespeare in French literature. The subject 
is of course one of literary curiosity only, for it 1s 
certain that our great poet could have had no 
appreciable influence upon French literature until 
the days of Destouches and Ducis. 

Was not St. Evremond the first Frenchman 
who discovered our Elizabethan drama! The 


* The history says Lionés or Lyonese, quite another 
person, Lyonese was sister of Linet or Lynette, daughter 


of Sir Persaunt of Castle Perilous; but Lyonors was 
| daughter of the earl Sanam, and the unwedded mother 
of Sir Borre by king Arthur. 
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Riflecions sur les Tragédies et sur les Comédies 


Francaises, Espagnoles, Italiennes, et Anglaises of 


this sadly neglected but very charming writer 
has indeed no reference to Shakespeare by name, 
but contains evidence that its author was ac- 
quainted with his works, which, as may be na- 
turally supposed, the Gaul was quite unable to 
estimate. As St. Evremond never took the trouble 
to acquire our language, his knowledge of Shake- 
speare must have been obtained from his English 
friends, and probably from seeing some of the 


plays performed. Des Maizeaux, in his Life of 


St. Evremond (Lond., 1714), tells us that the 
Réflevions were the result of the writer's acquaint- 
ance with D’Aubigny and Buckingham :— 

“Being often together, they discours’d about all 

manner of subjects, but chiefly about the Dramatick 
Pieces of several nations. Mr. de St. Evremond not 
understanding the English Tongue, those gentlemen 
acquainted him with the best Strokes in our most cele- 
brated Plays; of which he retain'd a clear idea to the 
very last; and from these ingenious Conversations re- 
sulted his Reflexions on the English Stage.” 
Dryden also, in an allusion to the work of St. 
Evremond, makes use of the expression that the 
writer did not see our theatre with his own eyes. 
St. Evremond wrote his dissertation about the 
year 1676. C. Browne. 


[With reference to English actors rather than to 
Shakespeare himself in France, we reprint, from the 
Intermediaire des Chercheunrvs—Notes and (Quer ies Fran- 
eais, i. 65, the following account of an English company 
in France, playing in Paris and at Fontainebleau, when 
Shakespeare was yet alive. By this it will be seen that 
the English troop had legal possession of the stage in 
the great hall of the Hotel de Bourgogne, and were liable 
to a fine of one crown every day, during the term agreed 
upon, if they acted in any other theatre. Further, that 
they acted before Henri lV. at Fontainebieau, and that 
the young Dauphin, then five years old, and afterwards 
Louis XII1., was sufficiently impressed by the English 
actors to dress himself like them, and to repeat an excla- 
mation which he had caught from them in the words, 
“Tiph toph, milord!" The name of the piece, as of 
the actors, is unfortunately lacking. 

“COMEDIENS ANGLAIS EN France sovs IV.— 
Dans l'inventaire des titres et papiers de I'hétel de 
Bourgogne se trouvent mentionnés: 1° un bail de la 
grande salle et théatre du dit hotel, passé le 25 mai, 1593, 
devant Huart et Claude Nouvel, notaires 4 Paris, par 
Jehan Schais (sic), comédien anglais ; 2° une sentence du 
Chitelet, rendue le 4 juin, 1598, & l'encontre des dits 
comédiens anglais, tant pour raison du susdit bail que 
pour le droit d'un écu par jour, jouant par les dits 
anglais ailleurs qu’au dit hotel. 

“Dans le journal manuscrit du médecin Héroard, qui 
Se trouvait autrefois dans le cabinet de M. de Genas 
(No. 21,448 de la Bibl. hist. du P. Lelong) il est dit que 
le samedi 18 septembre, 1604, le roi et la cour étant a 
Fontainebleau, le dauphin (Louis XIII., qui entrait alors 
dans sa quatrieme année) est mené dans la grande salle 
heuve, oulr une tragédie représentée par des Anglais. 11 
les écoute avec froideur, gravité, et patience, jusques 
4ce qu'il fallut couper la téte & un des personnages. Le 
mardi 28, le dauphin se fait habiller en masque et imite 
les comédiens anglais qui étaient & la cour et qu'il 
avait vus jouer. Enfin, le dimanche 3 octobre de la 


méme année, l'enfant se fait encore habiller en comédien, 
et, marchant a grands pas, imite les comédiens anglais, 
en disant: toph! milord! 

“ Voila donc, a l'¢poque de Shakespeare, des comédiens 
anglais jouant & Paris, en 1598, et 4 la cour de Fontaine- 
bleau devant Henri IV. en 1604. Serait-il possible de 
connaitre le personnel de ces troupes et les pieces de 
leur répertoire 

By the above account we find that the lease and other 
documents are only mentioned in the papers connected 
with the Hotel de Bourgogne as having existed. If the 
originals are in existence, they would be well worth 
examination; but, without disputing their genuineness, 
the examiner would have to bear in mind the facility 
with which “ original documents” are occasionally fa- 
bricated in France. The so-called autograph letters of 
Sir Isaac Newton and others may be cited as an example. 
Then, as to the Dauphin’s quotation, “ Tiph! toph ! 
milord ! "’ where is anything like it to be found in Shake- 
speare’ Falstaff says to the Chief Justice (2 Hen. IV. 
Act ii. se. 2), “‘ This is the right fencing grace, my lord ; 
tap for tap, and so part fair.” But there is here no 
euestion of a man losing his head, as in the play at Fon- 
tainebleau. In Measure for Measure (Act i. se. 2) 
Claudio’s head, according to Lucio, stands “ so ticklish 
on his shoulders that a milkmaid, if she be in love, may 
sigh it off.” Lucio hopes the mediation of Claudio’s 
sister, Isabella, may save her brother's life, “as well for 
the encouragement of the like [Claudio's offence], which 
else would stand under grievous imposition, as for the 
enjoying of thy life, who I would be sorry should be 
thus foolishly lost at a game of tick-tack.” The last 
words are so near to the French name for backgammon, 
tric-truc, that a French boy could hardly have changed 
them, as the Dauphin is said to have done, into “ Tiph ! 
toph!” Again, in the passage from Measure for Measure 
there is no “my lord,” as in Henry 7V.. but, on the 
other hand, there is 4 man in peril of losing his head. The 
only question of interest is, was there an English troop 
of actors in France at the period indicated above! If 
this be proved, they may have acted either or both of 
the plays. If any correspondent possesses a series of the 
Mercure Galant, and will inform the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
if, and when, the name of Shakespeare occurs in it, he 
would render most acceptable service. We would also 
ask any one who can refer to M. E. Fournier's Thédtre 
Francais aux l6me et l7me Sivcles to kindly look into it 
for the same purpose; and finally, as having some bear- 
ing on the question, how long after 1591 did the English 
military force remain in France as allies of Henri 
Quatre 

BEWICK’S MASTERS. 

I have lately turned up the following list of a 
small collection of old illustrated books which I 
understood to have been the workshop library of 
Thomas Bewick. They were distinguishable from 
his home library by their much used condition, as 
well as their specialty of old engravings. The 
books themselves were accidentally destroyed soon 
after this description was drawn up, but you may 
think the list worth preserving as indicating 
Bewick’s masters, if masters he had :— 

1. Old Vulgate Latin Bible, with Woodcuts. 8vo., no 
title. Old dated stamped binding. 1575. 

2. Albert Diirer’s Woodcuts of the Passion. 1510. 
35 cuts, with 5 duplicates loose in the cover. This copy 
is printed on blank paper, without any letter-press or in- 
scriptions of any kind. 4to., old vellum. 
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3. Tohan. Posthii Germershemii Tetrasticha in Ovidii 
Metamorph., qvibus accesserunt Vergilii Solis figure 
elegantiss. Francof., 1569. 178 woodcuts, 2 of them 
coloured. Oblong Svo., old forrell. 

4. The Historie of Fovre-Footed Beastes (and Serpents). 
By Edward Topsell. laggard, 1607. Full of woodcuts. 
Folio. Used copy, and not quite perfect. Autograph 
on title :—“ Thomas Bewick's [vign.] Book, 1795." 

5. Grimston’s Historie of the Netherlands, 
length copperplates of Kings and Governors. 
imperfect. 

6. The Herball ; or, Generall Historie of Plantes. By 
John Gerarde. 1597. Frontispiece mounted. Portrait 
engraved by Rogers, also many hundred excellent wood- 
cuts. Folio, Autograph in print-hand:—* This curious 
Book belongs to T. Bewick, Engraver, Neweast 1798." 

7. Ovidii Metamorphoses. Tomus 2dus. Lips., 1621. 
Many woodeuts. 


Full- 
Folio, 


8. Help to English History. By P. Heylyn. 10675, 
12mo. 
9. Fabelle .Esopicw. Latine. Cum Imaginibus. 


(Antv.) Raphelengius, 16004. Many good woodcuts. 12mo., 
old vellum. Written on the cover:—‘ Present to T. 
Bewick from Messrs. Longman & Co., Booksellers, 
June...79..., London.” 

10. Fabvizw Variorvm Avctorvm, -Esopi, Francof., 
1660. Many woodcuts. l2mo. Autograph :—*T. 
Bewick, 1770.” 

11. Book of Ciphers. 4to., fragment only. 

12. School Horace. No cuts. 

13. About 100 plates of Hunting, &c. By Jo. Stra- 
danus. Engraved by Galle, &c. Oblong folio, used. 

14. Alciati Emblemata. Cuts. Small 8vo., imperfect. 

Also Bewick’s collection of old engraved writing 
books, in 5 vols., folio, and various others of his shop 
pattern books. 

Tuomas Kers.ake. 

Bristol. 

THE PURY FAMILY: A SPEECH IN THE LONG 
PARLIAMENT. 

Some years ago, taking an accustomed stroll 
among the London bookstalls, I met with a small 
quarto pamphlet which bore this title :— 

“Mr. Thomas Pvry, Alderman of Glocester: his 

Speech upon that clause of the Bill against Episcopacy 
the which concernes Deanes, and Deanes and Chapters, 
at a Committee of the whole House. Printed in the 
year 1641.” 
I thereupon very gladly gave the florin or half- 
crown which was the marked price for it ; and as 
it is a remarkable speech by a remarkable man, 
of whom, though he took an important part in 
the civil war, comparatively but little is known, 
I propose to occupy some of your space with an 
account of the speech, and of the speaker and his 
family. 

Thomas Pury was one of the members returned 
to the Long Parliament for the city of Gloucester 
in 1641. It was, therefore, during his first session 
that he made this speech, and the occasion was 
this. Sir Edward Dering, member for Kent, on 


May 21, 1641, brought in a Bill “for the utter | ~ 
| them and their procurement. 


abolishing and taking away 


of all Archbishops, 
Bishops, their Chancellors 


and Commissaries, 
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bendaries, Chapters, Canons, and all other their 
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under oflicers.” He seems to have incurred great 
obloguy by doing so, and in A Collection of 
Speeches, &c., published by him in 1642, he says ; 

“ The Bill for abolition of our present episcopacy was 
pressed into my hand by 8. A. H. (Sir Arthur Haslerig), 
being then brought unto him by 8. H. V. (Sir Harry 
Vane) and 0. C. (Oliver Cromwell). He told me he 
was resolved that it should go in, but was earnestly 
urgent that I would present it. The Bill did hardly 
stay in my hand so long as to make a hasty perusall.” 
This Bill was distinguished from others of « similar 
character as “ The Root and Branch Bill.” The 
second reading was carried by 139 against 108 
(Parl. Hist., vol. ii. p. 815), and went into com- 
mittee June 11, when Hyde (afterwards Lord 
Clarendon) was appointed chairman, and it was 
hotly debated from seven in the morning until 
night. The debate was resumed the next day, 
and also on June 15, when Sir B. Rudyard, mem- 
her for Wilton, opposed the Bill, and concluded 
his speech by saying :— 

“Tam as much for reformation for purging and main- 
taining religion as any man whatsoever, but I profess I 
am not for innovation, demolition, nor abolition.” 


Thereupon up stood Mr. Alderman Pury, and 
said, “Mr. Hide, I rise not up to answer the 
arguments of the learned Gentleman of the long 
robe that spoke last”; and, having stated why 
he would not enter upon a technical discussion, 
he proceeded to say :— 

* Here is a copy of the Statutes, Grant, and Foundation 
of the Dean and Chapter of the City of Gloucester. I 
have read them over, and doe find first the end where- 
fore the Lands and Possessions were granted unto them. 
Secondly, the manner and forme of Government of 
themselves. And lastly, their several oathes to keep all 
the Statutes prescribed unto them.” 


He then read the terms of the grant by Henry VIIL, 
and went on :— 

“« Mr. Hide, you see wherefore the lands were granted 
unto Deanes and Chapters, what their Statutes are, and 
their oathes to keep them. It might be thought these 
men doe know another or nearer way to Heaven than 
they teach us, or otherwise that they would not sit in 
the seate of Perjury as it may seeme they doe without 
remorse of conscience. For it is notoriously knowne to 
the City of Gloucester and country thereabouts that not 
one of the said Statutes before mentioned are, or ever 
were, during my remembrance, kept, or the matters con- 
tained in any one of them performed by any of the 
Deanes or Prebendes of the said Cathedral! : They come 
indeede once a yeare to receive the rents and profits of 
the said Lands, but do not distribute unto the Poore and 
needy their portion, neglecting altogether the mending 
of the highways and Bridges, and do not keep any com- 
mon table at all: And instead of Preaching tie Word of 
God themselves, in season and out of secson, they are 
and have been the chiefe instruments to hinder the 
same in others. Infinite are the pressures that many 


cities near unto Deanes and Chapters have endured by 
And whereas it wus ob- 
jected by another learned gentleman of the long robe 
that the Deanes and Chapters are a body corporate, and 


Deans, Deans and Chapters, Archdeacons, Pre- | that they have as much right unto their lay possessions 
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as any other body politicke, or any City or Towne Cor- 
porate; I am of his opinion for such Lands and Pos- 
sessions (if they have any) which they bought themselves 
in right of their corporation, or for such Lands as were 
given them for their owne use, and I am well contented 
that such Jands should be left unto them, but their case 
is farre different in my opinion; for I have showed you 
before to what goodly, pious, and charitable uses the said 
Lands and Possessions were granted unto them... . 
Seeing therefore the said Deanes and Chapters are but 
Trustees, and the profits of the said Lands so ill imployed 
by them, contrary to the trust reposed in them ; I am 
cleare of opinion that by a Legislative power in Parla- 
vent it is fitt to take them away, and to put them into 
the hands of Feoffees, to be disposed of to such pious, 
religious, and charitable uses as they were first intended.” 
He then proceeds to show what are the possessions 
of the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester ;— 

“Above twelve Rectoryes of good value, and about 
thirty Vicaredges, Pensions, and Portions of Tythes, 
which being at the first Deo consecrata, most fit they 
should be still imployed for the maintenance of the Gos- 
pell, for ‘ preaching ministers’ instead of so many singing 
men there in orders that cannot Preach. And then 
there are left to be provided for only the Organist, eight 
singing boys, two schoole masters, foure poore Almesmen, 
and some under officers, whose yearly wages come unto 
about one hundred pound per annum.” 

He says :— 

“The Deane and Chapter have almost the third part 
of the houses of the City of Gloucester, the old rent of 
them being yearly about 175 pound, which will well 
defray that charge with a sufficient surplusage for re- 
pairing the highwayes, Bridges, and twenty pound 
yearely to the poore.” 

And then proceeds :— 

“ But over and besides the said yearly revenues before 

mentioned, the said Deane and Chapter of Gloucester, 
although but of the last Foundation, and one of the 
least revenues in this kingdome, yet they have eighteen 
goodly mannors, and also divers other Lands, Tenements, 
and Hereditaments, besides the Manors, houses and 
premises, the old rent of assize of one of the said 
Mannors being 80 pound per annum; out of which 
Mannors and Lands, the said Cathedrall being to be 
made a Parochial) Church, 200 pound per annum or 
more may be allowed for a learned Preaching minister 
there, and a hundred pound a year a piece, for two such 
others to assist him, all which stipends within a few 
years one of the said Mannors will discharge, and also 
sufficiently repaire the said Cathedrall Church, and then 
the rest of the said Mannors and Lands may be imployed 
to other godly, pious, or charitable uses, as the Wisdome 
of the King and Parliament shall think fit. And sutable 
to this, but in a more ample proportion of maintenance, 
will be the allowances of all other Deaneryes in England.” 
The speech concludes thus :— 
_“ And surely, Sir, if these things take effect I am con- 
fident we shall be so far from having a poore beggerly 
Clergy, as that no kingdom in the Christian world will 
have a more rich and flourishing Clergy, both for Nur- 
series, and incouragements of learning : and for their 
maintenance in more plentiful manner than it is at this 
present. Please you therefore to put the Question, I 
am ready to give my ayde thereunto.” 


This being the substance of the speech, I purpose 
in a future number to give some account of the 
speaker and his family. J. J. Pz 


Secret or Mystic Societies.—I have several 
times called attention to the light which may be 
thrown on the development of mystic societies in 
the eighteenth century by collecting accounts of 
those which existed in Italy. Cornelius de Brujn 
in his voyages to the East gives an account of his 
admission into an ascetic society. The works of 
Van Dael de Oraculis and others on the ancient 
mysteries had widely spread the notions of 
initiations, of which we find traces among the 
Rosicrucians and alchemic sects. The practice of 
white magic was possibly carried on by small 
secret conclaves. The ideas of such societies must, 
| as is suggested by early masonic rituals, have been 
| much more ancient, for the scheme of such asystem 

will be found sufficiently displayed five centuries 
ago in a burlesque tale of Boccaccio. It is the 
| ninth novel of the eighth day of the Decameron, 
| where Bruno and Butialmace fool Master Simon, 
the doctor, with a sham initiation. 

Hype CLarke. 


Mopern AFFECTATIONS.— 

“ About five years ago, I remember, it was the fashion 

to be short sighted. A man would not own an acquaint- 
ance until he had first examined him with his glass 
However, that mode of infirmity is out, and the age has 
recovered its sight : but the blind seem be succeeded 
by the lame, and a janty limp is the present beauty. 
T indeed have heard of a Gascon general who by the 
lucky grazing of a bullet on the roll of his stocking took 
occasion to halt all his life after. But as for our peace- 
able cripples, I know no foundation for their behaviour 
without it may be supposed that in this warlike age some 
think a cane the next honour to a wooden leg. This 
sort of affectation I have known run from one limb or 
member to another. Before the limpers came in, I 
remember a race of lispers, fine persons who took an 
aversion to particular letters in our language... 

“This humour takes place in our minds as well as 
bodies. I know at this time a young gentleman who 
talks atheistically all day,......and in his degrees of un- 
derstanding sets up for a Free-thinker, though it can be 
proved upon him he says his prayers every morning and 
evening....... 

“Of the like turn are all your marriage-haters, who 
rail at the noose, at the words ‘ for ever and aye,’ and at 
the same time are secretly pining for some young thing 
or other that makes their heart ake by their refusal.” 


This passage is from the Tatler, No. 77, Thursday, 
October 6, 1709. One of the sentences I have 
omitted begins, “Some never uttered the letter h.” 
This is the first time I ever heard of its being con- 
sidered “ the thing” to drop one’s h’s. 

St. SwitTHry. 


Tue or Man A Band Ptace.—In an 
account of the Isle of Man, printed by Quiggin, 
Douglas, 1852, which came into my possession 
some time since, I found the following epigram 
written at the back of the title, which is suggestive 
of Man’s not being entitled to be called a “ holy 
island,” as some others are. I do not know 
whether this is a popular idea, or only the result 


of individual experience, and should like to know 
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why the island should have the diabolical reputa- 
tion here inferred : 
“ When Satan tried his arts in vain 
The worship of our Lord to gain, 
The world, he said, shall all be thine 
Except one place that must be mine ; 
Though bare it is, and scarce « span, 
By mortals called the Isle of Man, 
That little spot I cannot spare, 
For all my chosen friends are there.” 
No initials are put to this unmanly gibe. 
Epwis Lees, F.L.S 


Worcester. 


Tue Loneevity or Literary Lapres.—The 
mayor of Bath (now probably the ex-mayor), Mr. 
Jerom Mutch, has published a paper which he 
read before a literary society on this subject, and 
he gives the following list :— 


Died Aged 
Miss Jane Austen 1slé. 42 
Mrs. Radcliffe 18253 ne 
Miss Mitford 1855 69 
Mrs. Trimmer 1810 69 
Miss Jane Porter ied 1850 74 
Mrs. Elizabeth 1800...) 


Mrs. Piozzi 8 
Mrs. Barbauld 82 
Miss Edgeworth ‘ wi 1849 ... 82 
Lady Morgan 82 
Madame d’Arblay 83 


Miss Hannah More ... 1853 ... 88 
Mrs. Mareet ... 1859 89 
Mrs. Joanna Baillie 1851 so 
Miss Berry 1852 90 
Mrs. Somerville 1872 92 
Miss Harriet Lee 1851 95 
Miss Caroline Herschel 1848... 98 
Lady Smith 187... 103 


These give an average age of ‘eighty. one. Harriet 
Martineau and some 
cluded. KINGSTON. 
Cowper AND THE Drama.—By a ludicrous mis- 
apprehension of the poet’s satire, a writer in the 
Mirror for 1839, p. 343, quotes from Cowper’s 
Task, bk. vi., to prove that Cowper had no dislike 
to the theatre. It was in reference to the jubilee 
at Stratford in 1769 that Cowper wrote :— 
***Twas a hallowed time, decorum reigned 
And mirth without offence. No few returned 
Doubtless much edified, and all refreshed.” 
Having quoted these, this writer pleases himself 
with the idea that Cowper, “a pious and in some 
respects a severe Christian,” thought better of the 
stage than did his religious friends. 
J. BR. 8. C. 


“ NEITHER HAWK NoR BUzzARD.”—This phrase 
is used in North and East Derbyshire, and in 
ow of Notts, and is thus applied :—Persons on 
yeing asked how they are will reply, “Oh ! I’m 
neither hawk nor buzzard,” which means a state of 
being “rather out of sorts.” It is mostly used by 
women, 


They also say of a young girl just on the | 


others might have been in- | 


| edge of womanhood that she is “ neither hawk nor 
buzzard.” Tuos. Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


Eritara.— 

“John Eager. Dies Marcii xx. 1641. 
You Earthly Impes which here behold 
This Picture with your Eyes, 

Remember the end of mortal men, 

And where their Glory lies. 
The above lines are on a small brass plate on the 
wall of Crondall Church, Hants. They are en- 
graved under the representation of a partially 
shrouded skeleton. The use of the word imp, as 
applied to the human race in general, is new t 

Temple. 


| New Year’s Day Custom.—Early in the 
morning of each New Year's Day groups of chil- 
| dren may be observed in the towns and villages 
| of South Wales, perambulating the streets, headed 
1 xy a boy or girl carrying an apple pierced with 
| barley or oats on end, bearing 2 comparison to 
— and resting on three legs similar to a 
tripod. The children will gather around the door 

of some house, the boy or girl carrying the apple 
standing in the centre, and the whole will sing 
the following medley :— 

‘I wish you a merry C 

A happy New Year, 

A pocket full of money, 

A cellar full of beer 

My feet are very dirty, 

My shoes are very thin, 

I’ve got a little pocket 

To slip a penny in.” 
The apple-hearer then knocks at the door, ex- 
claiming, “ Please give us a penny for singing % 
well.” 

I am informed this procedure is of ancient 
origin. I shall be obliged if any of your readers 
can inform me whether the custom is prevalent in 
any part of the kingdom except South Wales, 
and further if any can enlighten me as to its 
origin and the object of the pierced apple. 

W. Witiiams. 


Christmas, 


Oakfield, Pontypridd, Glam. 


Rueries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


A Servian Document.—I have come across @ 
Servian document, of which the following is the 
French translation :— 

“ Lettres Patentes.—Au nom du Pére, du Fils et du 
St. Esprit, Amen. Nous Stephan Doubicha pur la griice 
de Dieu Roi de Serbie, de Bosnie, du littoral de la terre 
de Khilm, des pays inférieurs et occidentaux de Oussor® 
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et du Podrinia (vallée de la Drina),—Faisons savoir A 
tous ceux que cela pourrait concerner, qu'ayant suceédé, 
par la grace de Mon Seigneur Jésus-Christ, & la royauté 
sur les terres ci-dessus dénommées, Nous avons constaté 
que Notre pére et Notre aieul avaient donné le village 
et domaine de Umikolo aux ancétres de Joupan 
Wlessimir Semikowitch, en récompense de leurs exploits 
et services rendus en combattant l’ennemi. 

“Attendu que le nommé Joupan Wlessimir nous 
supplie aujourd’hui humblement de vouloir bien con- 
firmer cette donation et faire enregistrer en son nom le 
dit domaine d’Umikolo, Nous avons arrété, eu égard aux 
services signalés qu’il Nous a rendus et au sang quil 
a versé pour notre cause, que la propriété du fief 
VUmikolo lui serait confirmée, pour lui et ses descen 
Jants. Ont été témoins de cet acte Nos hauts dignitaires 
lont les noms suivent: Le prince (Kniez) bosniaque, 
Pawel (Paul) Radimowich, le prince de la terre de 
Khilm, Vlikachin Milatowitch, le prince de la méme 
terre, Jouvan Radinowcewitch, le voivode du pays-bas 
low-lands), prince Mladen Staninitch, le voivode 
J’Oussora, prince Stepan Wilochéwitch, le grand-maitre 
pristav) de la cour, Joupan Rado Radosanitch, l’adjoint 
du grand-maitre (ipo-voiti), Branko Siménitch. 

“Nous Nous engageons i maintenir la présente 
donation en jurant sur les Sts. Evangiles et au nom du 
Pére, du Fils et du St. Esprit. Ecrit au Palais de 
Kruchéwatch, de la main de Thomas Logothéte, le 31 
du moi de mai de I'an de N.S, 1395. 

“Signé (STEPAN). (L. 8.) Signé: 
The original is written on leather in old Servian 
characters, and has a large seal attached, one side 
representing a man on horseback, the other a king 
sitting under an elaborate canopy, with two 
smaller canopies on exch side. The document was 
brought into Constantinople at the beginning of 
the Servian war. Can any of your correspondents 
tell me anything about this document—as to its 
value or otherwise ? 

Artnur Leveson Gower. 

British Embassy, Constantinople. 


Famity : Rever vet Treve Mayor, 
00, Sussex.—Can any of your correspondents hail- 
ing from Sussex explain to me where the above 
manor was really situated? I am _ frequently 
coming across it in connexion with the Pelham 
family, but I never can identify it with any par- 
ticular parish. In De Banco Rolls, Trinity, 18 
Ed. IV. m. 321, and Easter, 21 Ed. IV. m. 400, 
I find it mentioned, first, concerning the abduction 
f Emma Pelham, dau. and co-heir of John Pel- 
ham, Esq., son of Sir John Pelham, Knight, who 
held the m. of Treve als Ryver; in the second 
teference, concerning the partition of the m. 
between John Pelham’s four daughters and co- 
heirs, viz. Emma, Alice, Isabel, and William 
Hersy and Elizabeth his wife, another dau. and 
co-heir, This partition mentions numerous places 
Which appear all to have been in some way con- 
nected with the m. of Rever, and, to give it as 
shortly as possible, was as follows :—Lotgarshall 
and part of Tolyngton (where is this place ?) and 
ree chapel of Rever allotted to Emma Pelham. 
Issues from Tolyngton allotted to Alice Pelham. 


Site of the m. and chief mansion (wherever it was), 
advowson of free chapel or chantry of Rever, 
demesne lands of the m., all services issuing from 
the manors, lands, &c., called Upmerden, Merston, 
Lynche, Rumboldswyke, and Stopham, and from 
the m. of Gerecourt in Yapton, all knights’ fees 
belonging to said m. of Rever, and all services 
issuing from all manors of Cotes and Ludgarsale, 
and all services issuing from lands called Covertys 
in Yapton, and from lands in Tolyngton, formerly 
of Andrew Dawtre, allotted to Isabella Pelham. 
Parish of Rever als Trevar, in circuit seven miles, 
&e., in Ludgarsale, allotted to William Hersy and 
Elizabeth his wife. The three unmarried daughters 
were under age, and appeared by their guardian, 
William Covert. The manor was held of Henry, 
Earl of Northumberland, as of his honour of Pet- 
worth ; but where it was situated, or what parish, 
seven miles in extent, it now represents, I am un- 
able to identify, and shall be much obliged to any 
one who will help me to do so, 

The above is likewise interesting inasmuch as 
it brings on the stage four Miss Pelhams instead 
of, as all other accounts give, only one, Isabella, 
married to John, second son of William Covert, of 
Sullington. D. C. Ewes, 

5, The Crescent, Bedford. 


Uskyown Portrait (size, 6 in. in diameter).— 
I have in my possession a circular portrait, dated 
1583, representing a young man in the costume of 
the period, viz. an enormous, deeply frilled white 
rw, and black doublet, quilted in cross pattern. 
The hair is reddish brown, and the face ruddy ; 
cheek-bones high, and nose prominent. The 
portrait is painted on beechwood turned. On the 
frame is the inscription : “ Plus cher Honnevr qve 
Vie. A° 1583. -eTaTis 23 &e.” Any con- 
tributor to “N. & Q.” who could furnish par- 
ticulars relative to the person represented in the 
above would greatly oblige. Si Je Puts. 


Personat Proverss.—Amongst the proverbial 
sayings which were common more than two cen- 
turies ago, there are a number which appear to 
apply by name to distinct persons. Who these 
persons were, and under what circumstances their 
names thus became household words, is now lost. 
The foliowing are some of them :— 

Banbury—As nice as the Mayor of B. 

Bolton— Bate me an ace, quoth B. 

Bolton—Wide ! quoth B. when his bolt flew back. 

Bumsted—Crack me that nut, quoth B. 

Croker—As coy as C.’s mare. 

Cumberland—The devil and John of C. 

Day—Ware wapps, quoth William D. 

Dawkins—Dab ! quoth D. when he hit his wife. 

De la Mott—As much deformed as D.’s house. 

Doddipol—As learned as Dr. D. 

Gilbert—Gip ! quoth G. to his mare. 

Jerman—As just as J.’s lips. 

Mortimer—Backan ! quoth M. to his sow, 
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Mosse—He found him napping as M. found his mare. 

Mumford—Mock not, quoth M. 

Nicholas—Good night, N., the moon's in bed. 

Noble—Gramercy, forty pence, Jack N,’s dead. 

Palmer—What ! again quoth P. 

Parnell—Madam P., crack the nut and eat the kernel. 

Ploydon—The case is much altered, quoth P. 

Roger—As red as R.’3 nose, who was christened with 
pump water. 


Russe—He will live as long as old R. of Pottern. 
Snelling— Mark S. anon. 
Spratt—Jack S. could eat no fat. 


Vavasour—What ! nowhere such a Y. 

Vier—O Master V. we cannot pay you. 

Walley—Wide ! quoth W. 

Waltham— As wise as W.'s calf. 

Weymark—Two heads are better than one, said W. 

Probably, if it were known where these sayings 
first arose, the persons meant by them might be 
made out. In the case of Jack Spratt, Howell, 
in his Proverbs, 1659, gives a version different 
from more modern authorities. He prints, “ Arch- 
deacon Pratt would eat no fatt.” 

It is curious that in Le Neve’s Fast. Eccl. Ang. 
there is, out of many thousand names, only one 
Archdeacon Pratt, and his name was John. He 
was Archdeacon of St. Davids from 1557 to 1607, 
when he died, and appears to have held consider- 
able church preferment, for he was also Prebendary 
of Southwell, Lincoln, and Bath. An attempt 
was made to oust him from the former in 1599, 
but he would not give up, and held it till his 
death. Was this good man the real original Jack 
Spratt of the nurseries ? Epwarp Sotty. 


Tue MSS. or Dr. Bennett, Bisnor or Cloyne. 
—This great antiquary of the last century, who, 
with the Rev. Thos. Leman, walked over the 
course of nearly all the Roman roads of England, 
compiled the result of his observations in a series 
of articles on the Roman roads of each English 
county. They were intended for publication in 
the Magna Britannia of the Messrs. Lysons. 
Commencing alphabetically, his notes on Bedford- 
shire, Berkshire, Bucks, Cambridge, Cheshire, 
Cornwall, Cumberland, Derbyshire, and Devon 
were published in the above-named work. Those 
for Hertfordshire were communicated to Mr. 
Clutterbuck for his history of that county ; and 
those for Leicestershire appeared in Mr. Nichols’s 
History of Leicestershire. Owing to the death of 
the Messrs. Lysons, the Magna Britannia stopped 
short at “ Devonshire,” and the remainder of the 
bishop’s notes was never published. That they 
existed may be gathered from the fact of his stating 
in Magna Britannia, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 483, and in 
vol. v. p. eexiii, that he places the Mediolanum of 
the Tenth Iter of Antoninus at Chesterton, near 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, but will treat of the fact 
at yreater length when he comes to examine the 


| Romana, preserved at the Bath Institute. The 
| bishop died in London, July 16, 1820, and was 


buried in Plumstead Church, Kent. What be. 
came of his MSS. seems never to have been pub- 
licly ascertained. Can any reader of “N. & Q” 
give this information? That portion of them re. 
lating to Staffordshire is especially needed. 
W. Tuomrson Warkty. 
Liverpool. 


CanpDLEstTIcKs AT St. Bavon’s, Guent.— While 
paying a visit to the cathedral of St. Bavon, a 
year or two ago, a person who acted as guide 
pointed out to me, among other objects of interest, 
four massive copper candlesticks, standing in 
prominent positions in the choir. These, he in- 
formed me, were stamped with the arms of Eng- 
land, and had once belonged to King Charles [. 
They are briefly referred to, I find, in Murray's 
Handbook, where it is said that they were pro- 
bably sold and sent abroad in the interregnum, 
having previously adorned the chapel of White- 
hall, or possibly St. Paul’s. My present object is 
to inquire whether any particulars have come to 
light showing the original local position of these 
ecclesiastical ornaments, and under what cireum- 
stances they were transferred to Flanders. 

Ws. 

Lausanne Road, Peckham. 


Breap AND SaLt.—Some years since I called 
for the first time upon Canon Percy, of Carlisle, at 
his residence there. When refreshment had been 
offered and declined, he said, “ You must have 
some bread and salt,” with some remarks to imply 
that it was the way to establish a friendship. 
These were then brought in and eaten, without 
anything to lead one to suppose that this was an 
unusual custom at the house. Was this a practice 
peculiar to himself or to his family? or is such s 
custom prevalent in the North, or in any other 
part of England? I have not met with it else- 
where. Ep. F.S.A. 


“Tne FAULTY ETHICAL sysTEM oF SR 
Sipyey.”—In the prefatory matter 
Gifford’s edition of the works of Ben Jonson there 
is a notice of the song which occurs in the play ot 
the Fox :— 

“Come, my Celia, let us prove 

While we may the sports of love, 

Time will not be ours for ever,” &c. 
And the writer says: “This song, unfortunately 
founded on the faulty ethical system of Sir Philip 
Sidney,” &e. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” tell 
me why this censure is applied to Sidney, whom 
(although not acquainted with his writings) I have 
always looked upon as a great example of moral 
purity ? HiGHeate. 


Roman towns and roads in Staffordshire. This is 
confirmed by the MS. notes of Mr. Leman on 
the margin of his copy of Horsley’s Britannia 


| Rocers, of Weymouth, Dorsetshire, 
| born at Dawlish, Devonshire, married Jan. > 
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— 1760, Martha Matticks, of Weymouth. He held hymns and popular anti-Popery songs of the Re- 
be. a commission in the army, and had an estate in | formation, and those in vogue in 1553-58. Could 
~d Weymouth, known during the latter part of the | any reader of “ N. & Q.” help me in the matter by 
Q” last century as “Rogers's Folly.” It was after- | telling me where to procure such a collection, if 
— wards used as an hotel. Any further information | there is one / Acton West. 
fis in regard to his family and history, also his wife’s| [The rest of your query can be answered best at the 
. connexions, will be gladly received by British Museum. ] 
Newton, Mass., U.S.A. } OGILVIE Famtry.—Can any genealogist give 
hile ‘ information as to the parentage and descent of 
Giascow CaTHEDRAL ORGAN oF SIXTEENTH | Conyngham Ogilvie, 2 commissioned officer in 
nide Cextcry.—It is stated by Lawson, in his History | the 51st Line, who sold out a.p. 1811? 
rest. of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, but on very C. D. WiitiaMs. 
ip that there in Browne's School, Stamford. 
olland an organ that was removed from Glasgow = 
Ne Cathedral at the time of the Reformation.” Is| A®A@IS on Akanivs Famiry.—W ill either of 
= 3 anything known of such an instrument ? your learned correspondents, ANGLO-Scotus or 
8 I iia RBS HERMENTRUDE, be kind enough to enlighten me 
rays the following points Was Geoffrey filius 
pro- M. W., A Dustiyx Srtversmitu.—Where am | Hervey, who held lands in Westmoreland (in Low- 
— I likely to obtain any information respecting a | ther, Clifton,and Melkanthorpe—Escheat, 8 Ed. IT.), 
hite: silversmith with the initials M. W., who worked | the grandson or great-grandson of Hervey Fitz 
a in Dublin in 1764-65, and used those initials as | Akaris, of Ravenswath! The arms are exactly 
nes his mark / F. M. | the same, except that the tinctures of the former 
hese are silver and sable. 
um Tue Rep Movse.—I have lately seen an allusion 2. Was Alice de Staveley the wife of Henry, 
to the “ red mouse of German literature.” Where | son of Hervey Fitz Akaris, or of another of his 
L. can I find an explanation of it ? sons named Hervey? 

J. Woopwarp. 3. Where can I find a reliable account of the 
alled Ferice or Crtocera.—The Art | stat of any lands or manors in Westmoreland 
le, at Journal for February, 1863, contained an engraving | (belonging to Hugo de Morville or Robert Vipent) 
been § ofa picture, by Mr. F. Goodall, A.R.A., of “Felice | *° ®»Y of the family of Hervey Fitz — 
have Ballarin reciting Tasso to the people of Chioggia,” seeua. 
mply a seaport on the Gulf of Venice. In the letter- “Formes” or Lanp.—I find the following 
ship. ss description of the picture it is stated that | entry in an old account book (seventeenth century) : 
hout allarin was a person who, at the period of the| Paid so much “ for plowing 8 formes of land.” 
8 an artist’s visit to Italy a few years previously, got | What is a “ forme” of land? 
ctice his living by reading or reciting the works of the Pau. Q. KarKEEK. 
me Italian poets in the market-place of the above-| Torquay. 
other named town to the street population, which con- i = : 
else- sists principally of fruit-sellers, and | TovcHING For THe Krne’s Evit.—When dia 
A. that he recited with much skill and taste. It | James I. of England first perform this ceremony ? 

Sie would be interesting to know something more of |! have, as it were, a remembrance, though not 
7 a character who obtained his living in so laudable | i™probably @ wrong one, that the custom had 
f in amanner. Do any of your readers know anything | bee for some time omitted prior to his accession. 
ae of him ? What were his antecedents and _educa- Was it, or was it not ? B. Nicnotson. 
ani he tl and charming the goed | or Books — 
Who is the author of two articles in Cornhill Mag., 
Query, if an English Felice Ballarin were to take | 1390, yol. i, p. 475, and ii, p. 615, viz., “ {deal Houses” and 
to reciting the works of our poets, say of Milton | « Neighbours”? Have any of his writings been pub- 
ately or Spenser, to the fishermen and costermongers | lished in a separate form ! J. A. Rurrer. 
>hilip in the streets of an English seaport, or, for the To or On a Stepmother.—A poem with this title has 
” tell matter of that, to the merchants and stockbrokers | been, I believe, incorrectly attributed to Beattie. Who 
show in the neighbourhood of Lothbury, how many | was the author? ScriBE. 
have — care to listen to him, and, of those who did, Avrnons or Quoratioss Waxtep.— 
moral ow many would appreciate him ? 
2. Joxatuan Boucuier. Mr. Bright said, “Some poet, I forget who, vas said, 
Bexley Heath, Kent. Religion, freedom, vengeance, what you will, 
shire, : A word's enough to raise mankind to kill. 
2 Anti-Porery Hymns axp Sonas.—I am very | —7imes, Jan. 14, 1878. W. H. C. 
anxious to study some of the English and Latin 
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Replies. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THE REV. JONA- 
THAN BOUCHER. 
(5 S. i. 102 ; v. 501 ; vi. 21, 81, 141, 161.) 

At the above references are certain extracts from 
the autobiography and correspondence of the Rev. 
Jonathan Boucher, some of which contain severe 
animadversions upon the personal character of 
General Washington. Such animadversions have 
been so rare during the century of his historical 
existence, and, when made, so readily refuted, that 
it does not seem proper that these should continue 
to stand upon record without some notice. It is 
true that the grandson of Mr. Boucher, who fur- 
nished these extracts, very plainly dissented from 
the estimate placed upon Washington’s character 
and status by his ancestor, and in vol. vi. p. 143, 
used this language :— 

“Tt is only fair, however, both to Washington and to 

Mr. Boucher to state that the latter, in after years, 
appears to have changed, or rather modified, his opinion 
of Wa-hington’s conduct, as, when in 1797 he published 
a set of sermons on the causes and consequences of the 
American Revolution, which he had delivered at various 
times in America, he dedicated the volume to his old 
friend in terms so friendly, and, at the same time, so 
independent, that I would zladly insert the dedication 
here, had not these extracts already extended to what 
I fear is an unconscionable length.” 
This is very well and very honourable, so far as it 
goes; but I think that, in strict fairness and 
justice to the memory of Washington, the dedica- 
tion in question should have been printed side by 
side or in close juxtaposition with the original 
damnatory allegations, in order that the bane 
might not be without the antidote. A copy of 
the volume mentioned has just come into my pos- 
session. It is well enough known, but not likely 
to be much sought after, and hence thousands who 
have read Mr. Boucher’s letter to Washington (5 
S. vi. 161-2), and been affected by its wholesale 
denunciations of the man to whom it was addressed, 
but by whom there is no evidence that it ever was 
received, would probably never see what appears 
to me «a complete renunciation of, and manly 
apology for, the unfounded charges made more 
than twenty years before. 

This letter is dated “ Aug. 6, 1775,” and was 
generally, as Mr. Boucher’s grandson candidly 
explains, the natural outpouring of grief, indigna- 
tion, and disgust, by a man who considered him- 
self wrongly persecuted on account of his political 
opinions. It is clear, however, from the internal 


evidence of the letter itself, that the writer had 
conceived the notion that for some reason—per- 
haps the very personal friendship which had long 
existed between him and Washington—he should 
be singled out from others who held the same 
political sentiments and protected in the ex- 
pression of them, when, by his own admission, they 


were offensive to the majority of the community in 
which he lived. The sting of the letter is in its 
closing sentences, which must here be repeated in 
order that the case may be perfectly comprehended, 
After detailing his grievances, h2 addresses Wash- 
ington thus :— 


**And yet you have borne to look on, at least as an 
unconcerned spectator, if not an abettor, whilst, like the 
poor frogs in the fable, I have in a manner been pelted 
to death. I do not ask if such conduct in you was 
friendly : was it either just, manly, or generous! It was 
not: no, it was acting with all the base melignity of a 
virulent Whig. As such, sir, I resent it: and, oppressed 
and overborne as | may seem to be by popular obloguy, 
I will not be so wanting in justice to myself as not to tell 
you, as I now do with honest boldness, that / despise the 
man who, for any motives, could b 
You are no longer worthy of my friend- 
ship : aman of honour can no longer without dishonour 
be connected with you. With your cause I renounce 
you,” &e. 


induced to act % 
mean a pert. 


The italics are mine, and I use them to bring 
out more pointedly what I regard as an attack 
upon the personal rather than the political char- 
acter of the individual addressed. And yet, two- 
and-twenty years later—viz. in 1797—on_publish- 
ing A View of the Causes and Consequ neces of the 
American Revolution, Mr. Boucher dedicated his 
volume to the very man whom he had accused of 
base malignity—the man he so despised, who had 
acted so mean a part, who was no longer worthy of 
his friendship, and with whom he could no longer 
be connected without dishonour—in the following 
terms :— 


“To George Washington, Esquire, of Mount Vernon, 
in Fairfax County, Virginia. Sir, In prefixing your 
name to a work avowedly hostile to that Revolution in 
which you bore a distinguished part, I am not conscious 
that I deserve to be charged with inconsistency. I do 
not address myself to the General of a Conventional 
Army, but to the late dignified President of the United 
States, the friend of rational and sover freedom. 

“ Asa British subject I have observed with pleasure 
that the form of Government, under which you and 
your fellow-citizens now hope to find peace and happi- 
ness, however defective in many respects, has, in the 
unity of its executive, and the division of its legislative, 
powers, been framed after a British model. That, in 
the discharge of your duty as head of this Government, 
you have resisted those anarchical doctrines, which are 
hardly less dangerous to America than to Europe, is not 
more an eulogium on the wisdom of our forefathers, 
than honourable to your individual wisdom and integrity. 

“As a Minister of Religion [ am equally bound to 
tender you my respect for having (in your valedictory 
address to your countrymen) asserted your opinion that 
‘the only firm supports of political prosperity are reli- 
gion and morality’; and that ‘ morality can be main- 
tained only by religion.’ Those best friends of mankind, 
who, amidst all the din and uproar of Utopian reforms, 
persist to think that the affairs of this world can never 
be well administered by men trained to disregard the 
God who made it, must ever thank you for this decided 
protest against the fundamental maxim of modern revo- 
lutionists, that religion is no concern of the State. 

“Tt is on these grounds, Sir, that | now presume (and 
I hope not impertinently) to add my name to the list 
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those who have dedicated their works to you. One of 
them, not inconsiderable in fame, from having been your 
fulsome flatterer, has become your foul calumniator : to 
such dedicators I am willing to persuade myself I have 
no resemblance. I bring no incense to your shrine even 
in a Dedication, Having never paid court to you whilst 
you shone in an exalted station, I am not so weak as to 
steer my little bark across the Atlantic in search of 
patronage and preferment ; or so vain us to imagine that 
now, in the evening of my life, I may yet be warmed by 
your setting sun. My utmost ambition will be abun- 
dantly gratified by your condescending, as a private 
Gentleman in America, to receive with candour and 
kindness this disinterested testimony of regard from a 
private Clergyman in England. 1 was once your neigh- 
bour and your friend: the unhappy dispute, which ter- 
minated in the disunion of our respective countries, also 
broke off our personal connexion: but J xever was more 
than your political enemy ; and every sentiment even of 
political animosity has, on my part, long ago subsided. 
Permit me then to hope, that this tender of renewed 
amity between us may be received and regarded as giving 
some promise of that perfect reconciliation between our 
two countries which it is the sincere aim of this publi- 
cation to promote. If, on this topic, there be another 
wisk still nearer to my heart, it is that you would not 
think it beneath you to co-operate with so humble an 
effort to produce that reconciliation. 

“You have shown great prudence (and, in my estima- 
tion, still greater patriotism) in resolving to terminate 
your days in retirement. To become, however, even at 
Mount Vernon, a mere private man, by divesting your- 
self of all public influence, is not in your power, I hope 
it is not your wish. Unincumbered with the distracting 
cares of public life, you may now, by the force of a still 
powerful example, gradually train the people around 
you toa love of order and subordination ; and, above all, 
toa love of peace. ‘Hz tibi erunt artes.’ That you 
possessed talents eminently well adapted for the high 
post you lately held, friends and foes have concurred in 
testifying : Je it my pleasing task thus publicly to declare 
that you carry back to your paternal fi lds virtues equally 
calculated to Lloom in the shade. To resemble Cinciunatus 
is but small praise: be it yours, Sir, to enjoy the calm 
repose and holy serenity of a Christian hero; and may 
‘the Lord bless your latter end more than your be- 
ginuing !’ 

“I have the honour to be, Sir, your very sincere 
Friend, and most obedient humble Servant, 

“ JoNATHAN BoucueEr. 

“ Epsom, Surrey, 4th Nov., 1797.” 

Here again the italics are mine, for the purpose 
of contrast. As I said before, I know of no with- 
drawal of unfounded charges more complete, and 
no apology more manly, than are embraced in the 
foregoing dedication. It is alike honourable to the 
man who wrote it and him to whom it was ad- 
dressed, und I feel certain that its reproduction 
will at once do away with any unpleasant and un- 
just conceptions of the personal character of 
Washington which may have been produced by 
the publication of the letter to which it is a perfect 
antidote. Josern LemMveL CHESTER. 


_“Swattow Horses” (5 §, viii. 509.)— 
“Swallow holes” are very common in_ places 
where the surface consists of, or is underlaid by, 
limestone, this species of rock being generally full of 


fissures eroded or enlarged by the action of water. 
Cases in point are common in North Derbyshire 
and elsewhere. At the south end of Breconshire, 
near the Beacon range, is a district extremely in- 
teresting both scenically and geologically, lying 
between the Mellté river and its tributary the 
Hepsté. The surface seems to be a not very thick 
capping of millstone grit resting upon carboniferous 
limestone. East and south-east of Ystrad-fellté, a 
secluded Welsh village, the moorland contains 
many fissures and funnel-shaped holes, down some 
of which the surface streams come to a sudden 
end, but which never discharge water, that ottice 
being left to other holes and crevices in the floors 
and sides of the numerous deep dingles, and at far 
lower levels. The whole region seems honey- 
combed with caves, the gritstone roof having often 
fallen in : hence the cracks and “ swailow holes.” 
The Mellté plays curious tricks at and below the 
above-named village, sometimes in, sometimes 
below, its surface channel, until swallowed up by 
a huge cave (reversing the case of the Castleton 
cavern), and reappearing half a mile below, forced 
up by vis a tergo, just before dashing over « fine 
series of waterfalls, below which it receives the 
Hepsté, and on either side of which its banks 
present a fine combination of lofty rocks and 
beautiful hanging woods. 

The Hepsté is well worth following up for two 
or three miles above the junction. First come the 
series of lower waterfalls, whirlpools, and rapids, 
then the upper or great Cilhepste fall, 50 ft. wide 
by 50 ft. high, where a public footway crosses 
under and behind the water. Here it is best to 
climb the southern bank and keep for half a mile 
or so along the moorland, as the side of the ravine 
is slippery and treacherous ; then descending to 
the stream you find a beautiful series of rock-pools 
and rapids, and soon come to where, in ordinary 
times, the river wells up in a lovely rock basin 
after an underground course of a mile or more. 
‘In flood time the dingle is swept by a furious 
torrent, amid which the place of ordinary 
emergence is shown by a curious haycock-shaped 
jet in mid-stream, proving great hydrostatic 
pressure below, as the fountain has to fight its way 
through the strong surface current.) On again 
along the usually dry bed, note the beauty, as all 
along, of rock cliff and woodland, and the variation 
in geological detail, and minor “ faults” too small 
for the Ordnance map (42, 8.W., a beautifully en- 
graved sheet), till you come to, Hibernicé, a dry 
waterfall, about 16 ft. high by 20 ft. wide, near 
which tongues of dry sand show the blocked 
mouth of « cave, and prove the sometime exit of 
the stream there. The frequent absence of the 
slightest sound of running water proves what must 
be the vagaries of the hidden river, which, as 
shown at the falls below, must, even in dry 
weather, gauge equal to 20 ft. wide by 2 ft. deep. 
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Again up-stream (or stream bed), and you 
soon meet running water from some side feeder, 
trickling away with a pleasant tinkle behind some 
mossy block into unseen depths; more dry 
channel maybe, or x few hundred yards of stream 
leaking mysteriously away right, left, or below, 
more or less, according to weather, the Hepsté’s 
course being decidedly a riddle in more senses 
than one. Note the more frequent mixture, amid 
the grit and limestone shingle, of pebbles of “old 
red” from the roots of the Brecon Beacons. Soon 
you emerge on the open moors or pastures, and see 
those mountains a few miles ahead, the chief peak, 
2,910 ft. high, bearing N.E. about five miles. 
This range is well worth a visit, is easily reached 
from Brecon, and presents in its northern cliffs 
and slopes a grand geological section of nature’s 
making, as well as proof of a denudation justly 
called by Ramsay “stupendous.” The Hepste 
falls are half a mile south of Cilhepsté-coed, and 
the same distance north of Cilhepsté-fach (see Ord. 
map); and about two miles more to the south the 
counties Brecon and Glamorgan are separated by 
the ravine of the Sychrhyd, or duet, so called 
from aqueous freaks similar to those of the Hepsté, 
which latter name seems akin to the Welsh Nesp, 
“dry” or “barren.” The Sychrhyd, besides caves 
and “swallow holes,” presents scenic and geo- 
logical details of great interest. It lies along 
a “ fault,” and amid the coal measures on the south 
side is a grand gable of limestone, with beautifully 
arched and, as it were, rib-moulded strata, not yet 
spoiled by quarrying (pace Murray), though that 
fate has befallen Craig-y-dinas on the Brecon side. 
The gable is called Bwa maen, “stone bow.” 

I trust the above will give your correspondent 
some idea of the cause and working of “swallow 
holes,” caused probably in his case by the erosion 
of chalk beds beneath the clay, and the falling in 
of the latter. H. B. Brey. 

Sale, Manchester. 


“Swallow holes” occur in many chalk districts. 
Their formation is explained in many geological 
treatises. An excellent account of them and of 
their theory is to be found in a paper by Mr. 
Prestwich, late President of the Geological Society, 
in the tenth volume of the society’s Journal. 

J. C. M. 


I presume these to be similar to the “ hell- 
kettles” already mentioned in “N. & Q.” (5 8, 
iv. 105, 155, q.v.). See also Brewer’s Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable. Ws 


Shinfield Grove. 


CrackneL Biscuits §. viii. 491.) —“ Bis- 
cuits” surely surplusage. One asks for “cracknels” 
simply at any baker’s or confectioner’s, and the 
article is at once produced. The translators of 
our Bible version took a current word, which has 


since continued in use. In 1 Kings xiv. 3, quoted 
by E. J. C., eracknels are mentioned with loaves 
and honey as presents to the prophet about to be 
consulted. Spenser speaks of cracknels, in con- 
nexion with kids and early fruit, also as the pre- 
sents of a rustic lover. Dryden also has “ tribu- 
tary cracknels.” 

In the Promptorium Parvulorum (Harl. MS, 
221, a.p. 1440, ed. Albert Way, Camden Soc, 
1843) occurs :—“ Crackenelle, brede. Creputellus, 
fraginellus (artocopus,* k).” Turning to “ Brede”: 
“ Brede, twyys bakyn, as krakenelle, or symnel, or 
other lyke (twyes bake or cracknell, P.+).” 

Palsgrave, ed. 1530, and Hollyband, ed. 1593, 
merely mention craquelin as equivalent to 
cracknel. 

In Florio (A Worlde of Wordes, 1598) we get, 
under spira (after various other meanings): “ Alsoa 
cracknell or cake like a trendle, or writhen like a 
rope.” 

Cotgrave, ed. 1611, mentions the ingredients, 
“Craquelin, a cracknell, made of the yolks of 
egges, water, and flower;t and fashioned like a 
hollow trendle ; hence, also, a little light cap of 
that fashion.” 

In 1508 the craquelin seems to have been the 
subject of legal enactment at Rouen. The quota- 
tion suggests a labyrinthine archeology of bread- 
stuffs into which I do not intend to plunge the 
reader ; for we find in M. Littré’s splendid dic- 
tionary :— 

“ Craquelin, sorte de biscuit qui craque sous la dent. 
Craquelin au beurre—nom, dans quelques provinces, de 
Yéchaudé.¢ Hist. XVI°S. Tl est ordonné que tous les 
boulangers de Rouen fasse de bon pain blanc, comme 
mollet, fouache, pain de rouelle, semineaux, cornuyaux, 
craquelins, cretelées. Ordonn. d'oct., 1508, etym. 
craquer.” 

In J. Higens’s edition of the Nomenelator of 
Adrianus Junius, London, 1585, S8vo., p. 85 (mis- 
printed 65), occurs :— 


* Artocopus, “ Quivis dulciarius panis et arte labora- 
tus”; and below, in a secondary meaning in which we 
approach the sacramental wafer, “ panis elaboratus ad 
opus Domini,” Ducange. 

+ Added in Pynson’s printed ed. 1499. 

t So made at the present day, as a practical “ bake- 
ster” is good enough to tell me. She adds, moreover, 
that the cracknels are most troublesome biscuits to bake. 
They must, in fact, be twice baked and twice boiled. 
This is the cracknel, A.p. 1878, as some American reader 
may not know the biscuit, viz.: a very light, crisp 
biscuit, made of eggs, flour, and water; circular in shape 
and concave; about 24 inches in diameter; nearly half 
an inch in thickness; perforated in its flatter central 
portions with 7-10 considerable punctures; the sides 
raised and scalloped into 7-10 turret-like rounded pro- 
jections. 

§ “ Echaudé, a kind of wigg or symnel,” Cotgrave; 
Pastilla, a cake, cracknel, or wigge,” Skinner. On ® 
cap of the period being nicknamed after the cracknel, 
ef. the dumpling or the pork-pie hat of modern days. 
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“Spira, Cat(o).* 
arii ad spinze funisve in orbem convoluti modum cir- 
cumductum atque implicatum, Cra/eliack, vel panis, 
quem wielbroot, quasi rotarium nominamus, Flandris est 
wielken, quasi dicas rotu/a. 
habeat, sive quod spinas quasdam circulares in solo 
expressas habeat. .1 cracknel or cake made like a tren- 
dell, or writhen like « rope.” 

That is to say, a biscuit shaped as in Cotgrave, 
or like what bakers now call “a halfpenny twist.” 
I have seen what might be called “ wheel-bread ” 
or “little wheels” in Germany, but not to my 
remembrance in England. The pain de rouelle, 
however, of the Rouen enactment (= rotula, wiel- 
broot, above) is enumerated as distinct from the 
craquelin. 

It is interesting to find that the Sussex dialect 
has preserved for us an English equivalent for 
“erakelinck ” in cracklings, of which Halliwell says 
(Arch. and Prov. Dict.): “ Cracklings—crisp 
cakes. Sussex. More usually called cracknels. 
See Elyot in voce Collyra. Cracklings may be 
the older English form of the two.” 

In Cooper's Thesaurus, 1578 (founded on Elyot), 
collura is given: “A loafe of bread, a bunne, a 
cracknell, « simnell.” Turning to collyra in 
Andrews’s Latin Dictionary, 1852, we get “ maca- 
roni ur vermicelli”; while Liddell and Scott, ed. 
1849, say of KoAArpa, “ probably = KoA a 
roll of coarse bread.” Andrews explains spira 
much as does the Nomenclator: “A kind of 
twisted cake, a twist, cracknel.”. The Vulgate 
renders cracknels crustula, which last word Cooper 
translates “a little crust.” In the Latin Old 
Testament version of Tremellius (London, 1661, 
12mo.) I find cracknels, at 1 Kings xiv. 3,+ as 
buccellata, “ biskets, twice baked, and made in 
cakes” (Cooper). In the last folio edition of the 
Genevan version of the Bible (Robert Barker, 
London, 1616) “ or wafers” is offered in the margin 
as an alternative explanation of cracknels in the 
same text. 

Tracing cracknel back from the present day, 
here are a few more dictionary explanations culled 
at random :— 

“Cracknel, x hard biscuit.”—Nuttall, 1877. 

“Cracknel, «a hard, brittle cake.”—Johnson, 
6th ed., 1785. 

_“Cracknels, a sort of cakes made in shape of a 
dish, and bak’d hard, so as to crackle under the 
nee New World of Words, 7th ed., 

720, 

_ Bailey’s Dictionary (fifth ed., 1731) defines 
in the same words as Phillips (see above), but 


* Cato, de Re Rustica, 77. 
_ t There appears to be no second mention of cracknels 
in the Bible. But compare 1 Sam. ix. 7, where Saul, 
about to consult Samuel on the loss of his father's 
asses, Says: ** For the bread is spent in our vessels, and 
there is not a present to bring to the man of God.” A 
money gift is then substituted. 


Sive quod rotz effigiem | 


Placenta genus aut panis dulci- | omits any reference to the dish-like shape. In 


Holtrop’s Dutch-English and English-Dutch Dic- 
tionary (vol. i., 1789; vol. ii, 1801, Amsterdam) 
we get: “ Kraakeling, cracknel, a kind of hard, 
brittle cake.” In the English-Dutch volume: 
“Cracknel, kraakeling, knapkoek”; the last, how- 
ever, is in its order rendered “ hard gingerbread.” 
To conclude, most of these authorities are fairly 
at one in giving the cracknel as a round, hollow 
bisenit. Cotgrave is the most definite ; his in- 
gredients agree with those of the modern cracknel, 
and his words, “fashioned like a hollow trendle,” 
give its present shape, as does also the analogy of 
the cracknel cap. Twenty-six years earlier the 
Nomenelator said the same thing, “ made like a 
trendell,” but added, “or writhen like a rope.” 
There may, therefore, have been another variety of 
the cracknel in old days more like the modern 
“twist.” Horatio. 


Nares’s “ Heratpic ANomauies”: “ I 
to Mysetr ” (5 §, viii. 469.) —Dr. Edward Nares, 
the author of the former bock, and Archdeacon 
Robert Nares were first cousins. Their grand- 
father, who was steward to the Earl of Abingdon, 
had two sons, George and James. The former, 
na. 1715, was called to the Bar in 1741; elected 
M.P. for Oxford in 1768; appointed Judge in the 
Common Pleas and knighted in 1771; and died 
at Ramsgate in 1786. His son, the Rey. Dr. 
Edward Nares, na. 1762, was B.A. at Christ Church, 
Oxford, 1783; Regius Prof. of Modern History 
and D.D. in 1814; and died in 1848. He wrote 
several books, amongst which Heraldic Anomalies 
was published anonymously in 1823. The second 
son, James Nares, na. 1716, was instructed in 
music by Green and Pepusch ; appointed organist 
at York in 1734; became organist to the Chapel 
Royal and Mus. Doc., Camb., in 1756 ; and died 
at Great James Street, Westminster, in 1783. 
He was the father of the Archdeacon, Robert 
Nares, na. 1753, elected from Westminster School 
to Christ Church, Ox., in 1771; F.S.A. and 
Librarian, Brit. Mus., in 1795 ; Archdeacon of 
Stafford in 1800; and died 1829. He was the 
author of many books, of which perhaps his 
Orthoepy and his Glossary are the best known. I 
was not aware that there was any misconception 
as to which of these two was the author of the 
Heraldic Anomalies. It is rightly given to Dr. 
Edward Nares in Lowndes’s Bibl, Man., p. 1650, 
and in Allibone, Dict. of Authors, ii. 1401 (for 
biographical details see Gentleman’s Magazine, lii. 
182, and lvi. 622 ; Chalmers’s Bio, Dict. ; and the 
Annual Biography, 1830, p. 430). 

It is not so easy to answer the question, Who 
was R. L., or Robert Long? without further in- 
formation. If there is any armorial bearing on 
the book-plate it would probably not be difficult to 
identify the owner. Failing that, I would suggest 
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that he was perhaps one of the Longs of Hampton 
Lodge (see Burke’s Landed Gentry). 
Epwarp Sotty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


In “N. & Q.,” 24 S. ix. 230, the late Mr. J. H. 
MARKLAND confirms the assertion in Bohn’s 
Lowndes that the Rev. Edward Nares, D.D., was 
the author of both these works; and he states that 
his friend, Archdeacon Robt. Nares, of Stafford, 
always spoke of the former as having been written 
by his relative (a first cousin). There is, however, 
a confusion of names and designations which no 
doubt can easily be cleared up. 

In the Biog. Dict. of Living Authors, 1816, the 
authorship of the novel is given, in a long list of 
more serious works, to the Rev. Edmund Nares, 
D.D., Rector of Biddenden, son of Sir George Nares, 
a Judge of the Common Pleas, by Mary, daughter 
of Sir John Strange, Master of the Rolls. His 
career is fully detailed, and in 1814, on the Pro- 
fessorship of Modern History being conferred upon 
him, he is stated to have taken his degree of D.D. 
Here he is called Edmund, and so he is called in 
that very useful little book, the Brief Biog. Dict., 
but with the title D.C.L. instead of D.D. 

In the earliest published volume of the Clergy 
List (1841) the Rector of Biddenden is the Rey. 
Edward Nares, D.D., and, with Mr. MarkLann’s 
testimony, this is no doubt correct. But, so far 
as the Heraldic Anomalies may be concerned, 
there is plenty of internal evidence in the second 
edition of that work (1824), in allusions to his 
ancestor Sir John Strange, to show that, whether 
Edmund or Edward, whether D.C.L. or D.D., and 
with the Archdeacon’s disclaimer, there can be no 
doubt that the Rector of Biddenden was the author 
of these two amusing and instructive works. 

8S. H. Harrowe. 
St. John’s Wood. 


The brothers, Sir George Nares, who was for 
fifteen years Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
and Dr. James Nares, the composer, were born 
at Stanwell in 1715 and 1716 respectively. Who 
were their parents! 

James was father to Archdeacon Robert Nares. 
George had, by his marriage with Mary, third dau. 
of Sir John Strange, Master of the Rolls, besides 
daughters, three sons, of whom the eldest, John 
(Bow Street magistrate), was grandfather of Sir 
George Strange Nares, who led the expedition of 
1875 in quest of the North Pole ; and the third 
was the Rev. Edward Nares, somewhile Regius 
Professor of History at Oxford and Rector of Bid- 
denden, co. Kent, and, to my hitherto belief, 
author of Thinks I to Myself. Robert and Ed- 
ward, born respectively in 1753 and 1762, were 
therefore first cousins, 

The Nares family were deservedly quoted at 
5 §. vi. 419, in illustration of the Horatian 


maxim that “fortes creantur fortibus et bonis,” 

Rejoicing to have my not very robust faith in the 

truth of this assertion quickened by so marked an 

instance in its favour, I venture to amplify the 

genealogical information there given, and to add 

the above query. H. W. 
New Univ. Club. 


A reference to the Handbook of Fictitious Names, 
p. 208, will show Hrroypette who the Rey, E. 
Nares was ; see also pp. 63 and 152. 

At the same reference Gey. Ricacp, who asks 
as to Thinks I to Myself, will find his question 
answered. Hanst, 


Tue Acciestonr, Dorsetsuire §, viii, 
501.)—I cannot think that Mr. Picton’s interest- 
ing remarks on this primeval monument (if such 
it be) will meet with assent from the archeologists 
of Dorset. All that he states respecting the 
Danish incursions on the coast of Dorset is his- 
torically correct, yet cannot be allowed to justify 
the inference of this being a Danish sacrificial altar, 
It is jumping to a conclusion from insufficient 
premises. The Danes visited this coast, and 
elsewhere, as roving bands of robbers and pirates, 
and I question whether such a lawless horde of 
freebooters would trouble themselves with altars 
and sacrifices or any kind of religious observance, 
There is no evidence, in fact, as to this being a 
Danish monument. It is not an unusual thing for 
popular opinion, in its ignorance of ancient works, 
to attribute to the Danes that which does not 
belong to them. As regards the etymology of the 
name, Hutchins may have erred in deriving it 
from hélig, holy ; and Mr. Picroy’s suggestion of 
the A.-S. egl=suffering, sacrifice, is plausible, and 
may be the more correct derivative ; nevertheless, 
it would not follow that it has reference to a 
Danish sacrificial altar. The Anglo-Saxons may 
have applied that term to the monument from a 
legendary character attributed to it, and handed 
down for centuries before the Vikings were heard 
of in these parts. There is indeed some analogy 
between this rocky mass and the so-called rock 
idols of Cornwall, described by Borlase, and un- 
doubtedly unconnected with the Danes. If this 
singular rock had any sacred character at all, it 
may be reasonably referred to an age anterior to 
that of Stonehenge, I mean to a pre-historic Keltic 
age. The walls of Wareham are assigned by Mr. 
Warne, F.S.A., not without reasonable probability, 
to the Saxons. See his Ancient Dorset. 

TW. W.8 


“ SHAKESPEARIAN ” orn “ SHAKESPEAREAN” 


5t® S. viii. 41, 136, 160, 273, 357.)—I am glad to 
find that as regards the general rule Mr. WARREN 
and I are nearer to an agreement than I supposed. 
That a large proportion (not, as he puts it, all) of 
my examples are either purely Latin words, or the 
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English forms of such words, is a natural result of 
the fact which I set out with noticing, that the 
suffix -ian is only the English form of the Latin 
-ianus. If he repudiates the e as a component 
part of the suffix in the cases of Shakespearean and 
Gladstonean, and claims to treat it as part of the 
name itself, it follows that he must pronounce the 
words as trisyllables, Shake-speare-an and Glad- 
stone-an, which seem to me as objectionable to the 
ear as the spelling he advocates is to the eye. I 
cannot assent to the doctrine that in forming an 
adjective from either a proper name or common 
noun the termination of the latter remains entire, 
and Mr. Warren could not have furnished a 
stronger case against his own view than in pro- 
posing the name of Novello, with a distinct Italian 
termination. It is a necessary inference from Mr. 
Warren's rule that he would, in this case, form an 
adjective by writing the name in full and adding -an 
after the vowel, though he has not ventured to see 
how it would look in print. He says I should hardly 
make the adjective Novellian. I should indeed 
avoid coining an adjective from the name at all, 
holding that as long as it retains its Italian form 
it is not qualified to receive an English termina- 
tion. Noone has attempted to form an English 
adjective from the name of Tasso or Ariosto. Mr. 
Novello might Latinize his name into Novellus, or 
Anglicize it into Novel, Novell, or Novelle, as he 
might prefer, in any of which forms it would take 
an adjective, Novellian. In fact, we do not form 
adjectives from all proper names, but only from 
those which, being suitable in structure, have 
attained a certain eminence, and in which the in- 
convenience (which Mr. Warren considers a 
reason for his canon) of not being able to ascertain 
the name from the adjective does not arise. 
J. F. Marsn. 
Hardwick House, Chepstow. 


Dr. viii. 498.)—The mention 
by W. T. M. of the eminent and eccentric Scotch 
physician, Dr. A. Pitcairn, reminds me of an anec- 
dote of him which I do not think is to be found 
in Dean Ramsay’s collection. The doctor hardly 
ever entered a church. He was, in fact, one of 
that unsatisfactory class of church-goers dubbed 
by Mr. Spurgeon “umbrella Christians,” who are 
hever seen in a place of worship save when caught 
hear one umbrella-less in a shower of rain. Being 
in this predicament one Sunday, he went into an 
Edinburgh kirk, and seated himself in a pew which 
was occupied by a douce, respectable-looking 
individual, who was apparently lending an atten- 
tive ear to the sermon. The preacher seemed to 

much exercised in his mind, and shed tears 
copiously as he went on with his discourse. Dr. 
Pitcairn, who could discover nothing in the matter 
of it to account for this lachrymose display, in- 
clined himself towards his fellow sitter, and whis- 


pered in his ear, “ What the deil gars the man 
greet ?” to which the other responded behind his 
hand, “ Maybe ye wad greet yoursel’, gin ye were 
up there, and had as little to say.” 
A. Keyyepy. 
Reading. 


“Cry matcurs!” (5 §, viii. 491.)—This 
expression appears to be nothing more than a con- 
version of the French “cré matin.” I have fre- 
quently heard the exclamation used by a friend 
who had spent some time at the Mauritius, and I 
presume it was introduced in America by the 
French Canadians. A. P. 


Tromas Peimnce, Mayor or Berketey (5 §, 
viii. 491.)—Nothing is known here of his parent- 
age or family, and any investigation is at present 
impossible, as the ancient parish registers were 
impounded at the House of Lords after the great 
peerage case in 1810, and have remained there 
ever since. The name is an old one in the parish, 
and still flourishes, under the spelling of Pearce. 

There is another epitaph to a Pearce in Berkeley 
Churchyard, quite as quaint in its way as that of 
the watchmaker, and I send you a copy of it, in 
case it may not have already appeared in “N.& Q.” 
It was written by Swift, and is quite characteristic 
of the caustic dean :— 

“ Here lies the Earl of Suffolk’s Fool, 
Men called him Dicky Pearce ; 
His folly served to make folks laugh 
When wit and mirth were scarce. 
Poor Dick, alas ! is dead and gone, 
What signifies to cry ! 
Dickys enough are still behind 
To laugh at by-and-by. 
Buried June 18th, 1728, aged 65.” 
C. 


Berkeley. 


Otp Recerrts §,. viii. 145.)\—Dr. James, 
in his Pharmacopwia Universalis (a.pD. 1747), 
describes garden rue as a plant “ greatly esteemed 
by the ancients, which will appear by its being 
the principal basis of the famous antidote of 
Mithridates.” The leaves of rue, he says, “ mixed 
with recent butter, and eaten in a morning with 
bread . . . are an excellent preservative against 
the noxious influences of a moist and vapid atmo- 
sphere and the contagious miasmata of epidemical 
diseases. The leaves bruised with pepper, common 
salt, and strong vinegar,” &c. The latter com- 
pound is to be applied in other cases; but the 
doctor further mentions that “strong wine vinegar, 
richly impregnated with the juice of the rue, 
applied to the mouth and nostrils, is... an 
excellent preservative against the contagion of 
epidemical disorders.” Galega, Ruta caprania, 
is another species of rue—goat’s rue—most pro- 
bably the herb intended in the “old receipt ” ; 
for, according to Dr. James, “ it grows in several 
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parts of Italy,” and possesses the properties de- 
scribed above. 


Mapame Le Breey’s Porrrarr or Lapy 
Hamitron §. viii. 389.)—Although I am not 
able to give N. M. a clue to the present where- 
abouts of this picture, I may give him a thread, by 
following which he may ultimately arrive at the 
desired information. 

Some forty years ago, or it may be a little more, 
I attended the sale of this picture, which I well 
remember, at Lark Hill, Salford, then a private 
residence, now a public library and museum. The 
sale was conducted by Mr. Winstanley, of Liver- 
pool and Manchester. An application to his son 
or successors may enable N. M. to follow out his 
inquiry. I have a faint remembrance the picture 
was sold for about seventy guineas ; but in this I 
may be mistaken. I had long the catalogue in 
my possession, giving the names of the purchasers 
with the prices ; but, on looking for it for the pur- 
pose of giving a reply, I have not been able to put 
my hand on it. Witiiam Harrison. 

Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 

Samvet Rorer anp tHe Faminy (5 
S. v. 28.)—Henry Sewall, who was Mayor of 
Coventry in 1606, married a Margaret Grazbrook, 
who died in 1632, aged seventy-six. He died in 
1628, aged eighty-four. They had the following 
children :—Anne, married Anthony Power, of 
Kenilworth, Gent. Henry, bapt. in St. Michael’s 
Church, Coventry, April 8, 1576 ; died at Rowley, 
New England, 1657, aged eighty-one : he married 
Anne Hunt, and was the ancestor of one of the 
most respectable families in America. Richard, 
vintner of Coventry, will extant ; and Margaret, 
who married Abraham Randall, of Coventry, Gent. 
This pedigree is derived from one in Drake’s Hist. 
of Boston, Mass., folio edit., and is said to be of 
the highest authority. See also the Heraldic 
Journal for 1865, vol. i. p. 68, and the New Eng. 
Genealogical Register, 1847, vol. i. p. 111, pub- 
lished in the same place. The arms of this family 
of Sewall are, “Sable, a chevron between three 
bees argent.” Allibone mentions eighteen authors 
of the name, most of whom, if not all, were of the 
New England Sewalls. In the Life and Corre- 
spondence of Sir Wm. Dugdale, by Wm. Hamper, 
1837, p. 286, is a letter of Samuel Roper to Dug- 
dale, of which the supposed date is 1654, calling 
him “cozen.” A foot-note describes him as 
* Dugdale’s earliest encourager in antiquarian 
studies,” and states he “ was a barrister of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and married Elizabeth, one of the daughters 
of Sir Henry Goodere. He resided at Monks 
Kirby, and our author has thus mentioned him in 
his account of it in Warwickshire, p. 50,” &e. It 
is noteworthy that, in a pedigree of the Dugdales 
in the back of this work, Richard Sewall, who 


married Mary Dugdale, is called of “ Corley, 
Warwickshire.” A Thomas Shewell, M.A. of 
Cambridge University, Vicar of Lenham in Kent, 
was one of the ejected divines in 1662. He was 
born at Coventry, where his father was a reputable 
citizen and clothier. He died Jan. 19, 1693 (vide 
Calamy, and Sibree and Caston’s Independency in 
Warwickshire). A family of Shewell were early 
settlers of Pennsylvania, among which occurs the 
name of Stephen, also of frequent occurrence in 
the New England family. Elizabeth Shewell of 
this line was the wife of Benjamin West, R.A, 
the celebrated painter. B. F. Rodenbaugh, Bvt. 
Brigadier-General, U.S.A., 23, Murray Street, 
New York, is collecting information in regard to 
this family. Prior to 1750 there was a Peter 
Sewell and Hannah.his wife of Wolsingham, Eng- 
land. They had a son Thomas, who married 
Elinor Cummin, afterwards of Alnwick, and may 
have had other children. As they are said to have 
used the same arms as the Coventry Sewalls, I 
shall be glad to know if there was any relationship. 
Joun Ports, 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


Erirarn at (5™ §. viii. 426.)— 
The epitaph quoted by Dr. Garry is to he found 
on a tombstone in Holmesfield Churchyard (near 
Dronfield, co. Derb.), erected to commemorate a 
musician named Hattersley. I cannot just now 
give the date, but I strongly suspect the Youl- 
grave epitaph is only a copy, and that Holmesfield 
is its original locality. I have always fancied 
that Mr. Richard Furness, who died in the neigh- 
bouring parish of Dore in 1857, was the — of 
it. 


Sir Jutivs Cxsar (1* viii. 172 ; 2™ v. 
394; xi. 139, 153; 4% S, x. 412; 5™ §S. viii. 427.) 
—The “ Mr. S. Laurence Somnel” mentioned by 
Mr. Reynovps at the last reference is a misprint 
of my own name. I have in my possession one 
copy of Lodge’s life of Sir Julius Cesar and 
family, and another copy is in the Guildhall 
Library. The last representative of the Cvsar 
family was Mrs. Eliza Aberdeen, living at Ham- 
mersmith in 1827, the date of the publication of 
Lodge’s work, and who died in 1833, aged 97 
years. Most of the materials used for the com- 
pilation of the Life of Sir Julius Cesar were 
the possession of this lady. She, however, wishing 
to place them in safe hands, offered them to Lord 
Hardwicke, a distant member of the family. My 
great-grandfather, James Cheatle Gomme, cart 
out this arrangement for Mrs. Aberdeen, and 
have the correspondence which ensued with Earl 
Hardwicke on the oceasion, dating from April 2 
to August 4, 1827. 

Sir Julius Ciesar’s library was sold in 1757: see 
| Hist. MSS. Com. vol. iii. p. 64. Several of his 
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bocks were bought by Horace Walpole: see cata- 
logue of sale at Strawberry Hill in 1842, 

Mrs. Aberdeen’s property was sold in June, 
1833, and I have a priced catalogue. 

For some notes on several members of the 
family, see index to Hist. MSS. Reports, sub voce. 
See also Pepys’s Diary, Feb. 12, 1666: Scott’s 
Peveril of the Peak, appendix, p. 56, edit. 1848, 
There are two marble slabs bearing inscriptions 
relating to the Ciesar family in St. Catherine’s 
Church, near the Tower, of which I have a copy. 
In conclusion, I may say my little collection of 
notes is very much at the service of Mr. Rey- 
NOLDS. G. Lavrexce Gomme. 


Mr. Reryotps will find a good account of Sir 
Julius Cvesar, his ancestors and descendants, in 
Burke’s History of the Commoners, 1837, vol. ii. 

. 18-21. 

I notice in Mr. James Watts’s Bool: Catalogue 
for December last a copy of the work on the 
Cesar family, mentioned at 4% S. x. 412, priced 
7s. 6d. HIRONDELLE, 


A Mr. Henry Cwsar was Cursitor for Lincoln- 
shire and Somersetshire for the Court of Chancery 
in 1691 (New State of England, by G. M., 1691, 
p. 194). R. Passinenam. 


Cousins S. viii. 427.)—Frederick the Great 
isa notable instance of a great man whose parents 
were first cousins. 

Ernest Augustus, Elector of Hanover, had, 
amongst other children, George I. of England and 
Sophia Charlotte, the wife of Frederick I. of 
Prussia. George I.’s daughter Sophia Dorothea 
married her cousin, Frederick William I. of 
Prussia, the only son of Frederick I. and Sophia 
Charlotte his wife. Frederick William L and 
his wife Sophia Dorothea had, amongst other 
issue, Frederick the Great. R. Passtncnam. 

Celebrated person offspring of cousins—Earl 

erby, the Rupert of debate, Prime Minister 
three times. Harpric Morrnuyy. 


Hower’s “ Nerentues” (5™ viii. 264, 316.) 


| 1621, 1631, 1638, and 1679. 
| with a continuation by Sir Paul Rycaut in 1687- 


—As a help towards the meaning of Homer’s much- 
discussed word “ Nepenthes,” in Od. iv. 221, I beg 
torefer Mr. J. Le Bovrinuier and A. S. W. to 
‘wo very interesting remarks in the notes to Lane’s 
translation of The Thousand and One Nights, viz. 
hote 46 to chap. ii., in which he says :— 

“The name of ‘ benj’ or ‘ beng’ is now, and I believe 
fenerally, given to henbane: but E]l-Kasweenee states 
that the lexves of the garden hemp are the benj, which 
when eaten disorder the reason,” &c, 


And in note 76 to chap. xi. he says :— 


: “ Respecting benj, see note 46 to chap. ii. The fol- 
‘wing remarks by the celebrated Von Hammer. who 
regards the benj 


as hyoscyamus (or henbane), should | Checkmate. 


in Coptic is “ nibendj,” is without doubt the same plant 
as the “nepenthe,” which has hitherto so much per- 
plexed the commentators of Homer. Helen evidently 
brought the nepenthe from Egypt, and bendj is still 
there reputed to possess all the wonderful qualities which 
Homer attributes to it.’” 


& NorGATE, 
Sparham Rectory, Norwich. 


Lerrer viii, 425.)—Your 
correspondent Mr. Maupen says :—“A Turkish 
history seems to me an unlikely thing fora country 
gentleman of 1715 to want, even if such a thing 
had been written.” Why such a thing as a Turkish 
history should not be wanted by a man living in 
1715 as much as by one of the present day I am 
at a loss to understand. That a great many copies 
of such a book were wanted by “the reading 
public” is a matter proved beyond doubt. A 
good proportion of that public then as now, I 
believe, would be made up of country gentlemen. 

There can be little doubt that the book referred 
te is Richard Knolles’s General History of the 
Turks. The first edition bears the date 1603 on 
the title-page. There are other editions of 1610, 
It was republished 


1700, in three volumes folio. In the Rambl r, 
No, 120, Knolles’s History is highly spoken of. 
Raleigh and Clarendon have already been alluded 
to; and then the writer goes on to say :— 

“ None of our writers can, in my opinion, justly con- 
test the superiority of Knolles, who, in his History of 
the Turks, has displayed all the excellencies that narra- 
tion can admit.” 

Lord Byron said at Missolonghi, a few weeks 
before his death :— 

“Old Knolles was one of the first books that gave me 
pleasure when « child; and I believe it had much in- 
fluence on my future wishes to visit the Levant, and 
gave, perhaps, the Oriental colouring which is observed 
in my poetry.”—Lyron’s Works Complete, one vol. edit., 
1846, p. 62. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Curss (5" S, viii. 269, 316, 438, 495.)—I am 
obliged to Mr. Kenyepy for his answer to me ; 
but I am afraid I must ask leave to rejoin. Mr, 
KexNepY puts a case—I will accept it—and says 
my suggestion “ creates an unspeakable absurdity.” 
If he had thoroughly followed out my suggestion, 
I do not think he would have said this. I suppose 
I ought to have done it myself, but I had thought 
I should be understood. There is no “ unspeak- 
able absurdity”; for on my suggestion black is 
not “in a position of checkmate” as long as white’s 
knight covers his own king from black’s check ; 
but when white’s knight is relieved from this 


office, his powers of giving check of course return 


to him, and black’s position then becomes one of 
Thus, supposing black is so silly as 


Have been there added : « « Bendj,” the plural of which | to let his king stay where it is (it not being 
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checked, remember, on the supposition), if white 
frees his knight, either by moving his king or by 
interposing another piece, he discovers the check- 
mate given by his knight, and wins the game by 
that move. On the other hand, if black makes 
any move which has the effect of freeing white’s 
knight, he makes a false move, which he has no 
right to make, because he exposes his king to an 
actual check, which, by the laws of the game, he 
cannot do; and if he does it inadvertently, he 
must be dealt with as he would be dealt with if 
he had played his king into check in any other 
way. 

Mr. KexNepY opposes my definition of check 
us “such a position of the king that he could be 
taken if he were not a king,” and says, first, that 
it is “not a position of the king at all.” But it 
appears to me that a king must be in some posi- 
tion, even if he is in check; he would find it 
difficult to be in none. Secondly, Mr. Kenyepy 
says that check is “an intimation to him that he 
is attacked.” Very good ; I quite agree. But 
what is attacking a king, or any other piece, if it 
is not threatening to take it? The king cannot 
be taken, and therefore the intimation is given. 
Mr. Kexyepy and I say the same thing in dif- 
ferent words. 

Mr. Jarvis, in his short and easy solution of 
my difficulties, just misses the very point. The 
point is that the piece which is supposed to give 
check (and according to the present laws of course 
does give check) itself covers the attacking king, 
that is, its own king. 

As to the alteration making obsolete all our 
chess literature, it would of course do so with 
some, but by no means all. I have played a good 
deal of chess in my time, and the case has occurred 
to me comparatively seldom. 

F. S. Warres, M.A. 


Bexhill. 


Propnectes anout Turkey (5 ix. 29.)—I 
extract the following notice and version of the 
prophecy inquired for by H. A. B. from 
Blavatsky’s Isis Unveiled (New York, Bouton, 
and London, Quaritch, 1877), vol. i. p. 261, a work 
of great research and erudition in matters occult : 

“In an old book of prophecies published in the fif- 
teenth century (an edition of 1453) we read the follow- 
ing among other astrological predictions :— 

‘In twice two hundred years the Bear 
he Crescent will assail ; 
But if the Cock and Bull unite, 
The Bear will not prevail. 
In twice ten years again, 
Let Islam know and fear, 
The Cross shall stand, the Crescent wane, 
Dissolve, and disappear.” 
In a foot-note the modern garb of the prophecy is 
thus accounted for :— 


“The library of a relative of the writer contains a copy 
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of this unique work. The prophecies are given in the 
old French language, and are very difficult for the 
student of modern French to decipher. We give, there. 
fore, an English version, which is said to be taken from 
a book in the possession of a gentleman in Somersetshire, 


England,” 
C. C. Massey, 
Temple. 


In the fifty-fifth chapter of Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, we have the 
following :— 

“By the vulgar of every rank it was asserted and 
believed that an equestrian statue in the square of 
Taurus was secretly inscribed with a prophecy how the 
Russians, in the last days, should become masters of 
Constantinople. In our own time a Russian armament, 
instead of sailing from the Borysthenes, has cireum- 
navigated the continent of Europe; and the Turkish 
capital has been threatened by a squadron of strong and 
lofty ships of war, each of which, with its naval science 
and thundering artillery, could have sunk or scattered 
a hundred canoes, such as those of their ancestors, 
Perhaps the present generation may yet behold the 
accomplishment of the prediction—of a rare prediction, 
of which the style is unambiguous and the date un 
questionable.” 

J. B. 


Altrincham. 


Tue Dormant Scortisn Peerace or Hyyp- 
ForRD S. viii. 429, 453.)—William de Car- 
mychel lived in 1350. His great-grandson Wil- 
liam, at the battle of Beaugé, broke his spear in an 
encounter with the Duke of Clarence, for which 
feat he added to his arms a dexter hand and arm, 
armed, holding a broken spear, which has since 
been the crest of the family. His descendant, 
James Carmichael, was in 1627 created a baronet, 
and in 1647 Lord Carmichael in Scotland, to him 
and his heirs male whatever, and died in 1672. 
He was succeeded by his grandson John, second 
Lord Carmichael, who was sworn 2 member of 
William III.’s Privy Council, and in 1690 waz 
appointed the King’s Commissioner of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. In Mae- 
aulay’s opinion (History, ch. xvi. 222) h was “a 
nobleman distinguished by good sense, humanity, 
and moderation.” On June 25, 1701, he was 
created in Scotland Earl of Hyndford, Viscount 
of Inglisberry and Nemphlar, Lord Carmichael of 
Carmichael, by patent to him “ et haredibus mas- 
culis et &e. 

The first Earl Hyndford died in 1710, and was 
succeeded by his son James (second earl), who 
died in 1737, and was succeeded by his son John 
(third earl). 

The third earl was a celebrated diplomatist, and 
a friend of Frederick the Great, from whom he 
had a grant of an addition of the eagle of Silesia 
to his arms. He married a daughter of the cele- 


brated Sir Cloudesley Shovel, but, dying in 1767 
without issue, was succeeded by his cousin Joho 
(fourth earl), the representative of the first earl. 
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The fourth earl was succeeded by his brother 
James (fifth earl), who, dying in 1787, was suc- 
ceeded by his cousin Thomas (sixth earl), the last 
male descendant of the first earl. He died after 
1809, since which time the honours have remained 
dormant. 

Even should the earldom not have been in 
remainder to the heirs male whatever, as Mr. 
CaRMICHAEL seems to think possible, there can 
now be no doubt that, after the decision of the 
House of Lords in the Mar and other peerage 
claims, the heirs general have no claim. (See 
Biographical Peerage, 1809, vol. iii, 146; Car- 
Ivle’s Frederick the Creat, v. ll, 13, 20, 29, 
42, 48, 49, 50, 58, 67, 138; iv. 200; v. 8, 116, 
135; vi. 171.) Be 


This peerage has been dormant since the death 
of the sixth earl in 1817. Both the earldom of 
Hyndford (created 1701) and the barony of Car- 
michael (1647) were granted with remainder to 
heirs male and of entail. According to Sir B. 
Burke (Eetinct Peerage), Sir Jas. R. Carmichael. 
Bart., is the heir male of the family. As, how- 
ever, the common ancestor of Sir James and of 
the Hyndford line lived some two centuries prior 
to the creation of the peerage in 1647, it may be 
somewhat difficult to prove the extinction of all 
intermediate heirs. W. D. Pryx. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Mary Ropryson’s Grave at Orp Wivxpsor 
(5" ix. 19.)—In Public Characters, 1800-1, 
R. Phillips, St. Paul’s Churchyard, I find the fol- 
lowing dates :— 

“The lady was born on November 27, 1758, at College 
Green, Bristol.......0n December 26, 1800, she expired. 
She was interred in the churchyard of Old Windsor, 
ag: seable to her particular request, and the following 
epitaph by Mr. Pratt is engraven on tne simple monu- 
ment erected t» her memory :— 

“* Epitaph on Mrs. Robinson’s Monument in the Church 

of Old Windsor, by J. 8. Pratt, Esq. 

Of Beauty’s isle, her daughters must declare, 

She who sleeps here was fairest of the fair. 

But ah! while Nature on her favourite smil'’d 

And Genius claim'd his share in Be suty’s child, 

Ev'n as they wove a garland for her brow, 

Sorrow prepar’d a willowy wreath of woe : 

Mix'd lurid nightshade with the buds of May, 

And twin’d her darkest cypress with the bay; 

In mildew tears steep’d every opening tlow’r, 

Prey'd on the sweets, and gave the canker pow'r. 

Yet O may Pity’s angel from the grave 

This early victim of misfortune save ! 

And as she springs to everlasting morn, 

May Glory’s fadeless crown her soul adorn !’” 

J. F. Nicnotts, 
Bristol. 


Mac Manon Famities (5 S. ix. 7.)—The 
President of the French Republic, Marshal de 
Mac Mahon, is, I believe. 


descended from the 
Mac Mahons of Clare, and 


has no connexion 


whatever with the Mac Mahons of the county of 
Monaghan, who bore Or, an ostrich sable, in its 
beak a horseshoe proper. Hugh Mae Mahon, R.C. 
Bishop of Clogher, was translated to Armagh in 
1715, and died August 2, 1737, wt. seventy-seven. 
He was of the Mac Mahons of Monaghan, but his 
parentage has not been ascertained. There were 
also two brothers who succeeded each other as 
R.C. Bishops of Clogher and also as Primates of 
Armagh, Bernard and Ross. The first died May 27, 
1747, wet. sixty-seven. Ross died Oct. 29, 1740, 
wet. forty-nine. Their tombstone is in Edergale 
old churchyard. Of Arthur (or Augustin?) Mac 
Mahon, Provost of the Collegiate Church of St. 
Peter, at Cassel, I have no account, but I think 
Mr. Boye is wrong in supposing that he was R.C. 
Archbishop of Armagh. In my History of the 
County of Monaghan, p- 206, I have given a 
pedigree of this illustrious family of Mac Mahon, 
and found it impossible to identify the three 
ecclesiastics in question. Ev. Pu. Surrey. 
AvuTHors oF Quotations Wantep (5 §, ix 
29.)— 
“While the gaunt mastiff, growling at the gate, 
Affrights the beggar whom he longs to eat.” 
Pope’s Moral Essays, ep. iii. 1. 195. 
H. D. C. 
‘“* Thus painters write their name at Co.” 
Prior's otogenes and A pe lles. 
“ What though the treacherous tapster Thomas.” 
Swift, lines on Stella. 
J. C. M. 
“ That strain I heard was of a higher mood.” 
Milton’s Lyefdas, 1. 87. 
“How war may best upheid 
Move by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 
In all her equipage.” 
Milton, Sonnet to Sir Henry Vane the Younger. 
JoNATHAN Bovcnten. 


HMiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 

A Dictionary of Music and Musicians (a ». 1450-1878). 
By Eminent Writers, English und Foreis With 
Illustrations and Woodeuts. Edited by George Grove, 
D.C.L. Part L, “A.” to “Ballad.” (Macmillan & Co.) 

HALF a century has gone by since Sainsbury & Co. pub- 

lished their Dictionary of Musicians, with Choron’s 

summary of the Historu of Music by way of introduction. 

It is still a pleasant -book, as far as it goes, but long 

since out of date. Dr. Grove’s new Dictionary of Music 

avd M x8 promises in this first part to supply much 
of what was omitted in the old work, and still more of 
the record of the art and the artists of the fifty years 
that now remain to be added to the history. The old 
dictionary began with “Aaron”; the new opens with 

“A.” The former finished its A.s with “ Azopard”; 

the latter goes further, and chronicles “Azor and 

Zemira.” Qur elder friend put “ Babel,” a famous tenor 

singer of the middle of the last century, at the head of 

the B.s; our contemporary has a word to say for 


B itself, and the w/iases by which it is known (as a 
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musical sign) in other countries. If succeeding numbers 
only equal this first, the work will be one of permanent 
value. 

THE periodicals open the year with spirit, vigour, and 
ability. The Quarterly has a most important article on 
“Scientific Lectures, their Use and Abuse.”—The 
“Story of Dr. Faustus” in the New Quarterly Magazine 
puts the date of the historical Faustus at about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century.—‘ Spontaneous 
Generation,’ by Prof. Tyndall, in The Nineteenth 
Century, should be read after the Quarterly article on 
the use and abuse of scientific lectures.—- Macmillan has 
a paper, “Schliemann’s Mycenz,” which may be very 
profitably read in conjunction with a similarly entitled 
article in the Quarterly. Both allow the value of the 
discoveries, but dispute the theory built upon them.— 
The historical paper in Temple Bur portrays the 
eccentric Christina of Sweden, and describes her 
abdication as a mistake.—In Cornhz// there is a pleasant 
paper on ‘‘ Marivaux,” reminding the reader of Vinet’s 
critical chapter on this French dramatist in The 
History of French Literature in the Ew hteenth Century. 
Marivaux’s plays may be safely commended to students. 
The ta/k in them gave the word marivaudage to the 
French language. Some persons who do not care for 
Marivaux speak of his graceful verbiage as mere dust ; 
but the glittering dialogue is, at all events, gold dust. 
Voltaire’s judgment of him was—“ Marivaux weighs a 
fly’s eggs in the web of a spider.” “ He fatigues me and 
himself,” said a lady, “by making me travel twenty 
leagues on a piece of wood three feet square.” 


Tne ancient barony of Mowbray is no longer in 
abeyance. The question has been decided by the Queen 
in favour of Lord Stourton, whose ancestor, William, 
fifteenth Baron Stourton (1753-1781), married Winifred, 
eldest daughter and co-heir of Philip Howard, brother of 
the Duke of Norfolk, who died &.p. in 1777. <At the 
death of this duke, twelve (perhaps thirteen) baronies 
fell in ubeyance between the daughters and co-heirs of 
the duke’s brother Philip. His elder daughter married 
as above. The younger, Anne, married Lord Petre. 
The co-heirship of the present Lord Stourton, in right 
of his ancestress Winifred, the elder dauzhter, is now 
settled by the grant to this peer of the older barony. 
The barony of Mowbray (by tenure) dates from William 
the Conqueror. The eleventh baron was created Duke 
of Norfolk in 1597. The barony of Stourton was created 
in 1448, The seventh Baron Stourton was hanged for 
murder in 1557. His attainder for felony does not 
appear to have prevented the descent of the dignity. 
The son of the murderer, however, was not summoned 
to Parliament till nearly eighteen years after his father’s 
execution. 

Cot. Curster, who has done such good service for this 
country by his work on Westminster Abbey registers, 
has been for fifteen years engaged in collecting materials 
for a complete history of the Washington family. The 
Colonel was led to this from the fact that he had de- 
molished the accepted pedigree of Washington, and left 
the illustrious President without an ancestor. This 
result Col. Chester published in the late Mr. J. G. 
Nichols’s Herald and Genealogist, vol. iv. pp. 49-63, and 
the paper was reprinted several times, both here and in 
the United States. Since that time the Colonel has been 
collecting evidences and materials for a Stemmata 
Washingtoniana. But it will be some time before he 
will be in a position to produce the volume. 

Messrs. Sotuesy, & Hopcr announce for 
Wednesday next the sale of an important collection of 
illustrations of the Drama and Dramatic Literature. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications should be written the name ang 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bug 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

J. B. Fremixe (Glasgow.)—See 5th S. vii. 4245 vii 
45. All the separate numbers of the First Series of 
“N. & Q.” are out of print. Our publisher has ong 
complete set from the commencement up to the preseng 
time for sale. Many of the subsequent numbers, ip 
cluding the Second Series, up to the present time, may 
still be had separately. The Fourth Series Index 
be had, as also the indexes to all the subsequent volumes) 

F. W. F. S. viii. 507.)\—Joseph Merlin, born 
Huys, between Namur and Liége, Sept. 17, 1735, is said 
to have been the inventor of roller skates. Se 


“N. & Q,” 5S. v. 509; vi. 36, 336. For Skating 
Literature. see “ N. & Q.,” 5% 8S. ii. 107, 156, 318, 3703 
iv. 177, 437; v. 130. 


B. W. 8S. (Shillingford Rectory.)—On the subject of 
hats you will find a number of interesting articles ig 
“N. & Q.,” at the following references : 2" S. i, 450; 
3"! S. v. 136, 499; vi. 16, 26, 57, 75; viii. 325, 402, 408 
466, 549; 4% 8. ii. 286; vi. 360; ix. 444, 517; x. 
193, 219, 247, 518. 

H. Haut will find the subject of the meeting of Wek 
ington and Bliicher, at Belle Alliance, fully discussed 
in “N. & Q.” of the present series, vol. vi. 48, 98, 11% 

W. Garnetr (Taunton.)—A correspondent desires 
forward you some memoranda bearing on your query 
viii. 408. To what address should they be for 
warded ! 

Scno.astica.—The plays of Destouches, in prose and 
verse, fill ten volumes. The writer ranks after Moliére 
and Regnard. Hie plays are thoroughly readable. 

Dica.—Received. Two proofs will be sent. To what 
length would the other article run ? 

M. BE. will find he has been anticipated. In Farquharé 
Inconstant (Act iv. se. 2) the French phrase “Tow 
jours perdrix” takes this form: “Soup for breakfast 
soup for dinner, soup for supper, and soup for breakfas’ 
again !”’ 

E. D. H.—Any other member of your club coull 
answer the three queries in much less time than it takes 
to write to this effect. 

G. G. asks for the best means of taking out mud stains 
from printed papers without injuring the colour of the 
paper or print. 

J.P. Wricut.—We forwarded the words of the song 
“Good St. Anthony” to Mr. Taytor, for which Mt 
thanks you. 

A. C. (Union Club, Brighton.)—Consult Men of tt 
Time. 

W. D. Prxx.—Not received till after the paragraph 
on the same subject was in type. 

Witt the writer of the “Legend of the Comtes 
d’Albanie” send us his name,—not for publication! — 

S$. R. (Manchester).—The ballad is in Othello, Acti 
sc. 5. 

E. J. Tayvtor.—Teignmouth will find the lady. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 2, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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